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very little effect. In a few days General Mgnt- | 450 were seamen, belonging to the king’s frigates, | that soldiers may ina short time be formed out 
gomery opened a six gun battery, at the distance |or merchant ships in the harbor. The rest were lof the mass of citizens. 

of seven hundred yards from the walls, but his | marines, regulars, or colonel Maclean’s new rais- | The conflict being over, the ill will which had 
metal was too light to make any impression. led emigrants. The American army consisted of |subsisted, during the siege, between the royal 

The news of General Montgomery’s success in | about 800 men. Some had been left at Montre-|and provincial troops, give way to sentiments of 
Canada, had filled the colonies with expectations jal, and near a third of Arnold’s detachment, as}humanity. The Americans, who surrendered 
that the conquest of Quebec would soon add fresh | has been related, had returned to Cambridge. | were treated with kindness. Ample provisions 
lustre to his already brilliant fame. He knew well| General Montgomery having divided this little |} were made for their wounded, and no unneces- 
the consequences of popular disappointment, and {force into four detachinents, ordered two feints|sary severity shewn to any. Few men have 
was besides of opinion, that unless something de- }to be made against the upper town, one by colo- | ever fallen in battle, so much regretted by both 
cisive was immediately done, the benefit of his|nel Livingston, at the head of the Canadians |sides, as general Montgomery. His many amia- 
previous acquisitions would in a great degree be lagainst St. John’s gate; and the other by major|ble qualities had procured him an uncommon 
lost to the American cause. On both accounts, | Brown, against Cape Diamond, reserving to him- | share of private affection, and his great abilities 
he wasstrongly impelled to make every exertion |self and colonel Arnold the two principal at-|an equal proportion of public esteem. Being a 
for satisfying the expectations and promoting the |tacks, against the lower town. At five o’clock |sincere lover of liberty, he had engaged in the 
interest of a people, who had honored him with jin the morning, general Montgomery advanced | American cause from principle, and quitted the 
so great a share of their confidence. The govern- jagainst the lower town, ( Dec. 31.) He passed |enjoyment of an easy fortune and the highest 
ment of Great Britain, in the extensive province |the first barrier, and was just opening to attack |domestic felicity, to take an active share in the 
of Canada, was at that time reduced to the single |the second, when he was killed, together with | fatigues and dangers of a war, Mstituted for the 
town of Quebec. The astonished world saw |his aid-de-camp, captain John M*‘Pherson, cap- defence of the community of which he was an 
peaceable colonists suddenly transformed into |tain Cheesman, and some others. This so dis- ‘adopted member. His well known character 
soldiers, and these marching through unexplored | pirited the men, that colonel Campbell, on whom | was almost equally esteemed by the friends and 
wildernesses, and extending themselves by con- |the command devolved, thought proper to draw |foes of the side which he had espoused. In 
quests, in the first momentafter they had assum-'them off. In the mean time colonel Arnold, at! America he was celebrated as a martyr to the 
ed the profession of arms. Towards the end of |the head of about 350 men, passed through St. |liberties of mankind ; in Great Britain as a mis- 
the year, the tide of fortune began to turn. Dis- | Roques, and approached near a two gun battery,' guided good man, sacrificing to what he sup- 
sentions broke out between colonel Arnold and | without being discovered. This he attacked, | posed to be the rights of his country. His name 
some of his officers, threatening the annihilation |and though it was well defended, carried it, but | was mentioned in parliament with singular re- 
of discipline. The continental currency had no/with considerable loss. In this attack colonel spect. Some of the most powerful speakers in 
circulation in Canada, and all the hard money Arnold received a wound, which made it ne-|that illustrious assembly, displayed their elo- 
furnished for the expedition was nearly expended. 'cessary to carry him off the field of battle. His|quence in sounding his praise and lamenting 
Difficulties of every kind were dally increasing. | party nevertheless continued the assault, and this fate. Those in particular who had been his 
The extremities of fatigue were constantly tobe en- | pushing on, made themselves masters of a se-/| fellow soldiers in the late war, expatiated on his 
countered. The American general had not asuffi- cond barrier. These brave men sustained the imany virtues. The minister himself acknowl- 
cient number of men to make the proper reliefs in | force of the whole garrison for three hours, but edged his worth, while he reprobated the cause 
the daily labors they underwent; andthatinconsid- finding themselves hemmed in, and without for which he fell. He concluded an involunta- 
erable number, borne down with toil, was con- hopes either of success, relief or retreat, they \ry panegyric, by saying, ‘‘ Curse on his virtues, 
stantly exposed to the severities of a Canada win- | yielded to numbers, and the advantageous situa- |they have undone his country.” 
ter. The period for which a great part of his |tion of their adversaries. The loss of the Amer-| Though the invasion of Canada was finally 
men had enlisted, being on the point of expira-jicans in killed and wounded, was about 100,/unsuccessful, yet the advantages which the 
tion, he apprehended that they who were enti- and 300 were taken prisoners. Among the|Americans gained in the months of September 
tled to it would insist on their discharge. On the slain were captain Kendricks, lieutenant Hum-jand October, gave fresh spirits to their army and 
other hand, he saw no prospect of staggering the phries, and lieutenant Cooper. The behavior of | people. The boldness of the enterprize, might 
resolution of the garrison. They were well sup- the provincial troops was such as might have jhave taught Great Britain the folly of persisting 
plied with every thing necessary for their defence, silenced those who had reproached them for be- ‘in the design of subjugating America. But in- 
and were daily acquiring additional firmness. ing deficient in courage. The most experienced | stead of preserving the union, and restoring the 
The extremity of winter was fast approaching. | veterans could not have exceeded the firmness peace of the empire by repealing a few of her 
From these combined circumstances, general they displayed in their last attack. The issue of laws, she from mistaken dignity, resolved on a 
Montgomery was impressed with a conviction, this assault relieved the garrison of Quebec from | more vigorous prosecution of the war. 
thatthe siege should either be raised, or brought all apprehensions for its safety. The provincials | 
to a summary termination. To storm the place were so much weakened, as to be scarcely equal CHAPTER IX. 
was the only feasible method of effecting the latter to their own defence. However colonel Arnold | Transactions in Virginia, the Carolinas, Georgia, 
purpose. But this was an undertaking, in which had the boldness to encamp within three miles} and the general state of public affairs in the 
success was but barely possible. Great minds of the town, and had the address, even with! colonies. 
are seldom exact calculators of danger. Nor do his reduced numbers, to impede the conveyance; It has already been mentioned, that the colo- 
they minutely attend to the difficulties which ob- of refreshments and provisions into the garrison. ‘nists, from the rising of congress in October 
struct the attainment of their objects.. Fortune, His situation was extremely difficult. He was! 1774, and particularly after the Lexington battle, 
in contempt of the pride of man, has ever had an at an immense distance from those parts where | were attentive to the training their militia, and 
influence in the success or failure of military en- | effectual assistance could be expected. On his making the necessary preparations for their de- 
terprises. Some of the greatest achievements, first entrance into the province, he had expe-'! fence. 
of that kind, have owed their success to a noble rienced much kind treatment from the inhabi-| The effects of their arrangements, for this pur- 
contempt of common forms. ‘tants. The Canadians, besides being fickle in | pose, varied with circumstances. 

The upper part of Quebec was surrounded with | their resolutions, are apt to be biased by success. Where there were no royal troops, and where 
very strong works, and the access from the lower | Their disposition to aid *the Americans became ordinary prudence vas observed, the public 
town was excessively difficult, from its almost ‘therefore daily more precarious. It was even peace was undisturbed. In other cases, the in- 
perpendicular steepness. General Montgomery, | difficult to keep the provincial troops from re- temperate zeal of governors, and the imprudent 
from a native intrepidity, and an ardent thirst turning to their respective homes. Their suf- | warmth of the people, anticipated the calamities 
for glory, overlooked all these dangers, and re- ferings were great. While their adversaries of war before its proper time. Virginia, though 
solved at once either to carry the place or perish | were comfortably housed in Quebec, they were there was not a single British soldier within its 
in the attempt. Trusting much to his good for- exposed in the open air to the extreme rigor of limits, was, by the indiscretion of its governor, 
tune—confiding in the bravery of his troops, and \the season. The severity of a Canada winter lord Dunmore, involved, for several mont’, in 
their readiness to follow whithersoever he should | was far beyond any thing with which they were difficulties, but little short of those to which the 
lead; and depending somewhat on the extensive- | acquainted. ‘The snow lay above four feet deep inhabitants of Massachusetts were subjected.— 
ness of the works, he determined to attempt the | on a level. |\His lordship was but illy fitted to be at the helm 
town by escalade. | This deliverance of Quebec may be considered |in this tempestuous season. His passions pre- 

The garrison of Quebee consisted at this time las a proof how much may be done by one man’ dominated over his understanding, and precipi- 
of about 1620 men, of which 800 were militia, and | for the preservation of a country. It also proves tated him into measures injurious both to the 
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people whom he governed, and to the interest|in a long and plausible speech. Ina few days} 


of his royal master. 
of the controversy, had been in 


earliest stage: 


The Virginians from the |they presented 


the foremost line of Opposition to the claims of | 


Great britain, but at the same time treated lord 
Dunmore with the attention that was due to his 
station. In common with the other provinces 
they had taken effectual measures to prepare 
their militia for the purposes of defence. 

While they were pursuing this object, his 
lordship engaged a party (April 20) belonging to 
4 royal vessel in James’ river, to convey some 
public powder from a magazine in Williams- 
burgh on board their ship. The value or quan- 
tity of the powder was inconsiderable, but the 
circumstances attending its removal begat sus- 
picions that lord Dunmore meant to deprive the 
inhabitants of the means of defence. They were 
therefore alarmed, and assembled with arms 
to demand its restitution. By the interposition 
of the mayor and corporation of Williamsburgh, 
extremities were prevented. Reports were soon 
after spread that a second attempt to rob the 
magazine was intended. The inhabitants again 
took arms, and instituted nightly patroles, with 
a determined resolution to protect it. The gov- 
ernor Was irritated at these commotions, and in 
the warmth of his temper threatened to set up 
the royal standard—entfranchise the negroes, 
and arm them against their masters. This irri- 
tated, but did not intimidate. Several public 
meetings were held in the different counties, in 
all of which the removal of the powder from the 
magazine, and the governor’s threats, were se- 
verely condemned. 
Hanover and the neighboring counties assembled 
in arms, under the conduct of Mr. Patrick Hen- 
ry, and marched towards Williamsburgh, with 
an avowed design to obtain restitution of the 
powder, and to take measures for securing the 
public treasury. This ended in a negotiation, 
by which it was agreed that payment for the 
powder, by the receiver general of the colony, 
should be accepted in lieu of restitution; and 
that upon the engagement of the inhabitants of 
Williamsburgh to guard both the treasury and 
the magazine, the armed parties should return 
to their habitations, 

The alarm of this affair induced lord Dunmore 
to send his lady and family on board the Fowey 
man of war in James’ river. About the same 
time his lordship, with the assistance of a de- 
tachment of marines, fortified his palace and 
surrounded it with artillery. He soon afier is- 
sued a proclamation, in which Mr. Henry and 
his associates were charged with rebellious prac- 
tices, and the present commotions were attribu- 
ted toa desire in the people of changing the 
established form of government. Several meet- 
ings were held in the neighboring counties, in 
which the conduct of Mr. Henry and of his as- 
sociates was applauded, and resolutions were 
adopted, that at every risk he and they should 
be indemnified. About tliis time copies of some 
letters from governor Dunmore to the minister 
of the American department were made public. 
‘These in the opinion of the Virginians contain- 
ed unfair and unjust representations of facts, 
and also of their temper and disposition. Many 
severe things were said on both sides, and fame, 
ax usual, magnified or misrepresented whatever 


Some of the gentlemen of 


their address in answer, in 
which, among other grounds of rejection, they 
stated that ‘* the proposed plan only changed the 
form of oppression, without lessening its burth- 
en;’’ but they referred the papers for a final de-| 
termination, to congress. For themselves they 
declared, ‘* We have exhausted every mode of 
application which our invention could suggest, 
as proper and promising. We have decently 
remonstrated with parliament. They have add- 
ed new injuries to the old. We have wearied 
our king with supplications; he has not deigned | 
to answer us. We have appealed to the a 


| 
} 
} 
} 


honor and justice of the British nation; their 
efforts in our favor bave been hitherto ineffec- 
tual.” 

The assembly, among their first acts, appoint- 
ed a committee to enquire into the causes of the 
late disturbances, and particularly to examine 
the state of the magazine. They found most of 
the remaining powder buried; the muskets de-| 
prived of their locks, and spring guns planted 
in the magazine. These discoveries irritated 
the people, and occasioned intemperate expres- 
sions of resentment, (May 8.) Lord Dunmore 
quitted the palace privately, and retired on board 
the Fowey man of war, which then lay near 
York-town. He left a message for the house of 
burgesses, acquainting them ‘* that he thought it 
prudent to retire to a place of safety, having 
reason to believe that he was in constant danger 
of falling a sacrifice to popular fury; he never- 
theless, hoped they would proceed’ in the great! 
business before them; and he engaged to render| 
the communication between him and the house] 
as easy and as safe as possible. He assured} 
them that he would attend as heretofore, to the! 
duties of his office, and that he was well dispo- 
sed to restore that harmony which had been un- 
happily interrupted.” 

This message produced a joint address from} 
the council and house of burgesses, in which} 
they represented his lordship’s fears to be ground- 
less, and declared their willingness to concur in} 
any measure he would propose for the security| 
of himself and family, and conciuded by entreat-| 
ing his return to the palace. Lord Dunmore in| 
a reply, justified his apprehensions of danger! 
from the threats which had been repeatedly| 
thrown out. He charged the house of burgesses 
with countenancing the violent proceedings ot 
the people, and with a design to usurp the exe- 
cutive power, and subvert the consitution., This} 
produced a reply fraught with recrimination| 
and defensive arguments. Every incident af-| 
forded fresh room for altercation. ‘There was a! 
continued intercourse by addresses, 
and answers, between the house of burgesses] 
and the Fowey, but little of the public business) 
was completed. His lordship was still acknowl-| 
edged as the lawful governor of the province, | 
but did not think proper to set his foot on shore, | 
in the country over which his functions were to} 
be exercised. 

At length, when the necessary bills were rea-| 
dy for ratification, the council and burgesses} 





messages | 


| 
| 
} 
| 


jointly entreated the governor’s presence, to give} 


assent to them and ffnish the session. Atfter| 
several messages and answers, lord Dunmore} 


peremptorily refused to mect the assembly at the} 


his 


was said or done. One distrust begat another, capital, their usual place of deliberation ; but said | 
Every thing tended to produce a spirit of dis-]he would be ready to receive them on the next 


content, aud the fever of the public mind daily 
increased. : 

In this state of di: the 
ned the general assembly. ‘I 


oraer 


governor conve-!/suc 
he leading motive | ceiving this answer, the house of burgesses pass- 


Monday, at his present residence on board the 
Fowey, for the purpose ol givil his 


ne assent to} 
h bills as he should approve of. 


Upon re- 


for this unexpected measure, was. to procure | cd resolutions, in which they declared that the 


their approbation and acceptance of thi 


on the 20th of the preceding February. 


a terms of} message requiring them to attend the governor! 
the conciliatory motion agreed to in parliament,!on board 


a ship of war, was a high breach of 


. tlis| their rights and privileges—that they had reason 
lordship introduced this to their consideration, | ,o fear a dangerous attack 


was meditated against; 


| their rights and 


|a considerable weight. 


the colony, and it was theretore their opinion, 
that they should prepare for the preservation of 
liberties. After strongly pro- 
fessing loyalty to the king, and amity to the mo- 
ther country, they broke up their session, (July 
18.) The royal government in Virginia, from 
that day ceased. Soon after, a convention of 
delegates was appointed to supply the place of 
the assembly. As these had an unlimited con- 
fidence reposed in them, they became at once 
possessed of undefined discretionary powers, 
both legislative and executive. They exercised 
this authority for the security of their constitu- 
ents. They raised and embodied an armed force, 
and took other measures for putting the colony 
in a state of defence. They published a justifi- 
cation of their conduct, and set forth the neces- 
sity of the measures they had adopted.. They 
concluded with professions of loyalty, and de- 
clared that though they were determined at eve- 
ry hazard, to maintain their rights and privi- 
leges, it was also their fixed resolution to disband 
such forces as were raised for the defence of the 
colony, whenever their dangers were removed. 
The headstrong passions of lord Dunmore preci- 
pitated him into farther follies. With the aid of 
the loyalists, runaway negroes, and some frigates 
that were on the station, he established a marine 
force. By degrees, he equipped and armed a 
number of vessels of different kinds and sizes, 
in one of which he constantly resided, except 
when he wenton shore in a hostile manner.— 
This force was calculated only for depredation, 
and never became equal to any essential service. 
Obnoxious persons were seized and taken on 
board. Negroes were carried off—plantations 
ravaged—and houses burnt. These proceedings 
occasioned the sending of some detachments of 
the new raised provincial forces to protect the 
coasts. This produced a predatory war, from 
which neither honor nor benefit could be acqui- 
red, and in which every necessary from on shore 
was purchased at the risk of blood. The forces 
under his lordship attempted to burn Hampton ; 
(Oct. 25,) but the crews of the royal vessels em- 
ployed in that business, though they had begun 
to cannonade it, were so annoyed by riflemen 
from on shore, that they were obliged to quit 
their station. In a few days after this repulse, 
(Nov, 7,) a proclamation was issued by the gov- 
ernor, dated on board the ship William, off Nor- 
folk, declaring, that as the civil law was at pre- 
sent insufficient to punish treason and traitors, 
martial law should take place and be executed 
throughout the colony; and requiring all persons 
capable of bearing arms, to repair to his majes- 
ty’s standard, or to be considered as traitors.— 
He also declared all indented servants, negroes 
and others, appertaining to rebels, who were 
able and willing to bear arms, and who joined 
his majesty’s forces, to be free. 

Among the circumstances which induced the 
rulers of Great Pritain to count on an easy con- 
quest of America, the great number of slaves had 
On the sea coast of five 
of the most southern provinces, the number of 
slaves exceeded that of freemen. It was sup- 
posed that the proffer of freedom would detach 
them from their master’s interest, and bind them 
by strong ties to support the royal standard.— 
Perhaps, under favorable circumstances, these 
expectations would in some degree have been 
realized: but lord Dunmore’s indiseretion de- 
prived his royel master of this resource. Six 
months had hi lordship first 
threatened its adoption. The negroes haa ina 
great measure ceased to believe, and the inha- 
bitants to fear. It excited less surprize, and 
produced less effect, than if it had been more 
immediate and unexpected. The country was 
now in a tolerable state of defence, and the 
force for protecting the negroes, in case they 


elapsed since 
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had closed with his lordship’s offer, was far | yet the want of suitable armed vessels made its| military stores which had been buried in his gar- 
short of what would have been necessary for|expulsion impracticable. ‘The experience of that | den and yard. Governor Martin, though he had 
their security. The injury done the royal cause| day evinced the inadequacy of land forces for|abandoned his usual place of residence, continu- 
by the bare proposal ofthe scheme, far outweigh-| the defence of a maritime country, and the ex-|ed his exertions for reducing North Carolina to 
ed any advantage that resulted from it. The|tensive mischief which may be done by even an|obedience. He particularly addressed himself 
colonists were struck with horror, and filled|inconsiderable marine, when unopposed in its|to the regulators and Highland emigrants. The 
with detestation of a government which was|own way. The want of a navy was both seen|former had acquired this name from their at- 
exercised in loosening the bands of society, and|and felt. Some arrangements to procure one|tempting to regulate the administration of jus- 
destroying domestic security. The union and | were therefore made. Either the expectation of tice in the remote settl ments, in a summary 
vigor which was given to their opposition, was|an attack from this quarter, or the sufferings of | manner subversive of the public peace. They 


t 
I 
Xx 


ri i 
great, while the additional force acquired by his} the crews on board, induced his lordship in the|had suffered the consequences of opposing royal 
lordship was inconsiderable. It nevertheless|summer of 1776 to burn the least valuable of his} government, and from obvious principles of hu- 
produced some effect in Norfolk and the adjoin-| vessels, and to send the remai amounting|man nature, were disposed to support the au- 
ing country where his lordship was joined by|to 30 or 40 sail, to Florida, Rermuda and the| thority whose power to punish they had recent- 
several hundreds, both whites and blacks. The} West Indies. The hopes which lord Dunmore} ly experienced. The Highland emigrants had 
governor having once more got footing on the | had entertained of subduing Virginia by the co- been but a short time in America, and were yet 
main, amused himself with hopes of acquiring | operation of the negroes, terminated with this|more under the influence of European ideas 
the glory of reducing one part of the province|movement. The unhappy Africans who had en-|than those which their new situation was cal- 
by means of the other. The provincials had | gaged in it, are said to have almost universally |culated to inspire. Governor Martin sent com- 
now an object against which they might direct} perished. missions among these people for raising and 
their arms, An expedition was therefore con-| While these transactions were carrying 0n,|commanding regiments; and he granted one to 
certed against the force which had taken post at) another scheme, in which lord Dunmore was a| Mr. M‘Donald to act as their general. He also 
Norfolk. To protect his adherents, lord Dun-| party, in like manner miscarried. It wasin con-|sent them a proclamation commanding all per- 
more constructed a fort at the great bridge, on|templation to raise a considerable force at the}sons, on their allegiance, to repair to the royal 
the Norfolk side, and furnished it with artillery.) back of the colonies, particularly in Virginia and|standard. This was erected by general M*Don- 
The provincials also fortified themselves near to| the Carolinas. One Connelly, a native of Penn-j|ald, about the middle of February. Upon the 
the same place, with a narrow causeway in their| sylvania, was the framer of the design. He had | first intelligence of their assembling, brigadier- 
front. In this state both parties continued quiet] gained the approbation of lord Dunmore, and|general Moore, with some provincial troops and 
for some days. ‘The royalists commenced an at-| hy ral G , |militia and some pieces of cannon, marched to 






| 
had been sent by him to general Gage at Boston, | 
tack, (Dec. 9.) Captain Fordyce, at the head ofjand from him he received a commission to act loppose them. He took possession of Rockfish 
about 60 British grenadiers, passed the cause-|as colonel commandant. It was intended that| bridge and threw up some works. He had not 


o> a v)° } | . ' 

way and boldly marched up to the provincial)the British garrisons at Detroit, and some other| been there many days when M‘Donald approach- 

entrenchments with fixed bayonets. They were; remote posts, with their artillery and ammuni-|ed, and sent a letter to Moore, enclosing the 
; ; 


exposed without cover to the fire of the provin-| tion, should be subservient to this design. Con-|governor’s prociamation, and advising him and 
cials in front, and enfiladed by another part of} nelly also hoped for the aid of the Canadians|his party to join the king’s standard; and add- 


their works. The brave captain and several of his}and Indians. He was authorized to grant com- ing, that in case of refusal they must be treated 
men fell. The lieutenant, with others, was ta-| missions, and to have the supreme direction of}as enemies. To this Moore replied, that he and 
ken, and all who survived were wounded. The|the new forces. As soon as they were in read-|his officers considered themselves as engaged in 
slaves in this engagement were more prejudicial} iness he was to penetrate through Virginia, and|a cause the most glorious and honorable in the 
to their British employers than to the provincials. | to meet lord Dunmore near Alexandria, on the] world, the defence of mankind; and in his turn 
Captain Fordyce was interred by the victors,|river Potomac. Connelly was taken up on sus-| offered, that if M‘Donald’s party laid down their 
with military honors. The English prisoners] picion, by one of the committees in Maryland,|arms they should be received as friends, but, 
were treated with kindness, but the Americans| while on his way to the scene of action. The|otherwise they must expect consequences simi- 
who had joined the king’s standard, experien-| papers found in his possession betrayed the|lar to those which they threatened. Soon after 
ced the resentment of their countrymen. |whole. Among these was a general sketch of this, general M*Donald with his adherents push- 

The royal forces, on the ensuing night, eva-|the plan, and a letter from lord Dunmore to one|ed on to join governor Martin, but colonels Lil- 
cuated their post at the great bridge, and lord| of the indian chiefs. He was imprisoned, and |lington and Caswell, with about 1000 militia 
Dunmore shortly after abandoned Norfolk and | the papers published. So many fortunate es-|men, took possession of Moore’s creek bridge, 


retired with his people on board his ships. Many) capes induced a belief among serious Americans, | which lay in their way, and raised a small breast 


of the tories, a name which was given to those) that their cause was favored by Heaven. The} work to secure themselves. 
who adhered to the royal interest, sought the) various projects which were devised and putin} On the next morning the Highland emigrants 


same asylum for themselves and moveable €f-| operation against them, pointed out the increas-jattacked the militia posted at the bridge, (Feb. 
fects. The provincials took possession of Nor-| ing necessity of union, while the havoc made }27, 1776,) but M‘Cleod, the second in command, 
folk; and the fleet, with its new encumbrances,| on their coasts, the proffer of freedom to thei land some more of their officers being killed at 
moved to a greater distance. The people on|slaves, and the encouragement proposed to In-|the first onset, they fled with precipitation. — 
board, cut off trom all peaceable intercourse with| dians for miaking war on their frontier inhabi-|Generai M*Donald was taken prisoner, and the 
the shore, were distressed for provisions and/| tants, quickened their resentment against Great | whole of his party broken and dispersed. This 
necessaries of every kind. This occasioned | Britain. l overthrow produced consequences very inju- 
sundry unimportant contests between the pro-} North Carolina was more fortunate than Vir-| rious to the British interest. A royal fleet and 
vincial forces and the armed ships and boats.—/ginia. The governors of both were perhaps | army was expected on the coast. A junction 
At length, on the arrival of the Liverpool man of} equally zealous for the royal interest, and the|formed between them and the Highiand emi- 
war from England, a flag was sent on shore to| people of both equally attached to the cause of} grants in the interior country, might have made 
put the question, whether they would supply his| America; but the former escaped with a smallerja sensible impression on the province. From 


majesty’s ships with provisions. An a swer| portion of public calamity. Several regulations|}an eagerness to do something, the insurgents 
. 


was returned in the negative. It was then de-| were at this time adopted by most of the pro-| prematurely took arms, and being crushed be- 
termined to destroy the town. This was carried| yinces. Councils of safety, committees, and|fore the arrival of proper support, their spirits 
into effect, (Jan. 1, 1776,) and Norfolk was re-| conventions, were common substitutes for recu- were so entirely broken, that no future effort 
duced to ashes. The whole loss was estimated} lar government. Similar plans for raisng, arm-|could be ex pected from them. 

at £300,000 sterling. ‘The provincials, to de-) jing and supporting troops, and for training the While the war raged only in Massachusetts, 
prive the ships of every resource of supply, de-| militia, were from north to south generally adopt- | each province conducted as under the expecta- 
stroyed the houses and plantations that were} ed. In like manner royal governors throughout ition of being next attacked. Georgia, though a 
near the water, and obliged the people to move} the provinces, were exerting themselves in at-| majority of its inhabitants were at first against 
their cattle, provisions and effects, farther into} taching the people to the schemes of Great Bri-|the measures, yet about the middle of this year, 
the country. Lord Dunmore, with his fleet, con-| tain. Governor Martin, of North Carolinia, was/joined the other colonies. Having not concur- 
tinued for several months on the coast and in| particularly zealous in this business. He forti-|red in the petitions from congress to the king, 
the rivers of Virginia. His unhappy followers | fied and armed his palace in Newbern, that it| they petitioned by themselves, and stated their 
suffered a complication of distresses. The sear-| might answer the double purpose of a garrison rights and grievances in firm and decided lan- 
city of water and provisions, the closeness and | and magazine. While he was thus employed, | guage. They also adopted the continental as- 
filth of the small vessels, produced diseases} such commotions were excited among the peo- sociation and sent on their deputies to congress. 
which were fatal to many, especially to the ne-| ple, that he thought it expedient to retire on | In South-Carolina there was an eagerness to 
groes. Though his whole force was trifling! board a sloop of war in Cape-Fear river. The! be prepared for de fence, which was not surpass- 
when compared with the resources of Virginia, | people on examining, found powder and various!ed in any of the provinces. Regiments were 
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raised—forts were built—the militia train 
every necessary preparation made for that pur- 
pose. Lord William Campbell, the royal gover- 


ed, and lning of the year the colonists were farmers, | expired on the first of December, could not be 
but in its close they| persuaded to continue in service. On their way 
So sud-| home several of them were stopped by the coun- 
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merchants and mechanics; 
had assumed the profession of soldiers. 


— ———SS as 


nor, endeavored to form a party for the support |den a transformation of so numerous and so dis-| try people and compelled toreturn. When eve- 


of government, and was in some degree success- 
ful. Distrusting his personal safety on shore, 
about the middle of September, he took up his 
residence on board an armed vessel then in the 
harbor. 

The royal government still existed in name 
and form; but the real power which the people 
obeyed, was exercised by a provincial congress, 
a council of safety, and subordinate committees. 
To conciliate the friendship of the Indians, the 
popular leaders sent a small supply of powder 
into their country. They who were opposed to 
congress embodied, and robbed the wagons 
which were employed in its transportation. To 
inflame the minds of their adherents, they propa- 
gated a report that the powder was intended to 
be given to the Indians for the purpose of mas- 
sacreing the friends of royal government. The 
inhabitants took arms, some to support royal 
government, but others to support the American 
measures. The royalists acted feebly and were 
easily overpowered. They were disheartened 
by the superior numbers that opposed them. 
They every where gave way and were obliged 
either to fly or feign submission. Solicitations 
had been made about this time for royal forces to 
awe the southern provinces, but without effect, 
till the proper season was over. One scheme. for 
this purpose was frustrated by a singular device. 
Private intelligence had been received of an ex- 
press being sent from Sir James Wright, gover- 
nor of Georgia, to general Gage. By him the 
necessity of ordering a part of the royal army to 
the southward was fully stated. The express 
was waylaid, and compelled by two gentlemen 
to deliver his letters. One to general Gage was 
kept back, and another onz2 forwarded in its 
room. The sealand hand writing were so ex- 
actly imitated that the deception was not sus- 
pected. The forged letter was received and 
acted upon. It stated such a degree of peace 
and tranquillity as induced an opinion that there 
was no necessity of sending royal troops to the 
southward. While these states were thus left to 
themselves, they had time and opportunity to 
prepare for extremities, and in the meantime 
the friends of royal government were severally 
crushed. A series of disasters followed the 
royal cause in the vear 1775. General Gage’s 
army was cooped up in Poston and rendered 
useless. In the southern states, where a small 
force would have made an impression, the royal 
governors were unsupported. Much was done 
to irritate the colonists and to cement their union, 
but very little, either in the way of conquest or 
concession, to subdue their spirits or conciliate 
their affections. 

In this year the people of America generally 
took their side. Every art was made use of by 
the popular leaders to attach the inhabitants to 
their cause; nor were the votaries of the royal 
interest inactive. But little impression was 
made by the latter, except among the uninform- 
ed. The great mass of the wealth, learning, and 
influence, in all the southern colonies, and in 
most of the northern, was in favor of the Ameri- 
can cause. Some aged persons were exceptions 
to the contrary. Attached to ancient habits, and 
enjoying the fruits of their industry, they were 
slow in approving new measures subversive of 
the former, and endangering the latter. A few 
who had basked in the sunshine, of court favor, 
were restrained by honor, principle and interest, 
from forsaking the fountain of their enjoyments. 
Some feared the power of Britain, and others 
doubted the perseverance of America; but a 
great majority resolved to hazard every thing in 


persed a people, is without a parallel. 


| 
| 


ry thing seemed to be exposed, by the departure 


This year was also remarkable for the general| of so great a part of the late army, the militia 


termination of royal government. 
fected without any violence to its executive offi- 
cers. 


The new system was not so much forci-| 


This was ef-| was called on for a temporary aid. 


A new diffi- 
culty obstructed, as well the recruiting of the 
army, as the coming in of the militia. Sundry 


bly imposed or designedly adopted, as introduced | persons infected with the small pox were sent 


through necessity, and the imperceptible agency 
of a common danger, operating uniformly on the 
mind of the public. The royal governors, for 
the most part, voluntarily abdicated their govern- 
ments and retired on board ships of war. They 
assigned for reason, that they apprehended per- 
sonal danger, but this, in every instance, was 
unfounded. Perhaps these representatives of 
royalty thought, that as they were constitutional- 
ly necessary to the administration of justice, the 
horrors of anarchy would deter the people from 
prosecuting their opposition. If they acted from 
this principle, they were mistaken. Their with- 
drawing from the exercise of their official duties, 
both furnished an apology and induced a neces- 
sity, for organizing a system of government in- 
dependent of royal authority. by encouraging 
opposition to the popular measures, they involved 
their friends in great distress. The unsuccess- 
ful insurrections which they fomented, being 
improperly timed and unsupported, were easily 
overthrown, and actually strengthened the popu- 
lar government which they meant to destroy. 


CHAPTER X. 
Transactions in Massachusetts, and evacuation of 
Boston. 
As the year 1775 drew near to a close, the 


out of Boston and landed at Point Shirly. Such 
was the dread of that disease, that the British ar- 
my scarcely excited equal terror. So many dif- 
ficulties retarded the recruiting service, that on 
the last day of the year 1775, the whole Ameri- 
can army amounted to no more than 9650 men. 
Of the remarkable events with which this impor- 
tant year was replete, it was not the least, that 
within musket shot of twenty British regiments, 
one army was disbanded and another enlisted. 
All this time the British troops at Boston were 
suffering the inconvenience of a_ blockade. 
From the 19th of April they were cut off from 
those refreshments which their situation required. 
Their supplies from Britain did not reach the 
coast for a long time after they were expected. 
Several were taken by the American cruisers, 
and others were lost at sea. This was in partic- 
ular the fate of many of their coal ships. The 
want of fuel was peculiarly felt in a climate 
where the winter is both severe and tedious. 
They relieved themselves in part from their suf- 
ferings on this account, by the timber of houses 
which they pulled down and burnt. Vessels 
were dispatched to the West-Indies to procure 
provisions; but the islands were so straitened, 
that they could afford but little assistance. Arm- 
ed ships and transports were ordered to Georgia 


friends of congress were embarrassed with aj with an intent to procure rice, but the people of 


new difficulty. 
only engaged to serve out the year. The object 
for which they had taken up arms was not yet 
obtained. Every reason which had previously 
induced the provinces to embody a military force 
still existed and with increasing weight. It was 
therefore resolved to forma new army. The 
same flattering hopes were indulged, that an ar- 
my for the ensuing year would answer every 
purpose. A committee of congress, consisting 
of Dr. Franklin, Mr. Lynch and Mr. Harrison, 


Their army was temporary, and|that province, with the aid of a party from 


South-Carolina, so effectually opposed them, that 
of eleven vessels, only two got off safe with 
their cargoes. It was not till the stock of the 
garrison was nearly exhausted, that the trans- 
ports from England entered the port of Boston 
and relieved the distresses of the garrison. 
While the troops within the lines were appre- 
hensive of suffering from want of provisions, 
the troops without were equally uneasy for want 
of employment. Used to labor and motion on 


repaired to head quarters at Cambridge, and there |their farms, they but illy relished the inactivity 


in conjunction with general Washington made|and confinement of a camp life. 
arrangements for organizing an army for the | declaimed in favor of an assault. 


year 1776. 


Fiery spirits 
They prefer- 


It was presumed that the spirit}red a bold spirit of enterprize, to that passive 


. . ol ge . : . 
which had hitherto operated on the yeomanry of| fortitude which bears up under present evils, 


the country, would induce most of the same in- 
dividuals to engage for another twelvemonth, 
but on experiment it was found that much of 
their military ardor had already evaporated. The 
first impulse of passion and the novelty of the 
scene, had brought many to the field, who had 
great objections against continuing in the milita- 
ry line. They found that to be soldiers required 
sacrifices, of which, when they assumed that 
character, they had no idea. So unacquainted 
were the bulk of the people with the mode of 
carrying on modern war, that many of them 
flew to arms with the delusive expectation of 
settling the whole dispute by a few decisive 
and immediate engagements. Experience soon 
taught them that to risk life in open fighting, 
was but a part of the soldier’s duty. Several of 
the inferior officers retired—thé men frequent!y 
refused to enlist, unless they were allowed to 
choose their officers. Others would not engage 
unless they were indulged with furloughs. Fif- 
ty would apply together for leave of absence. 
Indulgence threatened less ruinous consequen- 
ces than a refusal would probably have produced. 
On the whole enlistments went on slowly. 
Though the recruits for the new army had not 


while it waits for favorable junctures. To be in 
readiness for an attempt of this kind, a council 
of war (January 17—18,) recommended to call in 
7280 militia men from New-Hampshire or Con- 
necticut. This number added to the regular ar- 
my before Boston, would have made an operating 
force of about 17,000 men. 

The provincials labored under great inconve- 
niencies from the want of arms and ammunition. 
Very early in the contest, the king of Great-Bri- 
tain, by proclamation, forbade the exportation of 
warlike stores to the colonies. Great exertions 
had been made to manufacture saltpetre and 
gun powder, but the supply was slow and inade- 
quate. A secret committee of congress had been 
appointed with ample powers to lay in a stock of 
this necessary article. Some swift sailing ves- 
sels had been dispatched to the coast of Africa to 
purchase what could be procured in that distant 
region. A party from Charleston forcibly took 
about 17000 lbs. of powder from a vessel near 
the bar of St. Augustine. Some.time after, 
commodore Hopkins stripped Providence, one of 
the Bahama islands, of a quantity of artillery 
and stores; but the whole, procured from all 
‘these quarters, was far short of a sufficiency. In 





preference to a tame submission. In the begin-|arrived, yet the Connecticut troops, whose time | order to supply the new army before Boston 











with the necessary means of defence, an appli-| 
cation was made to Massachusetts for arms, but) 
on eXamination it was found that their public 
stores afforded only 200. Orders were issued to 
purchase firelocks from private persons, but few 
had any to sell, and fewer would part with| 


them. In the month of February, there were 
2000 of the American infantry who were desti- 
tute of arms. Powder was equally scarce, and} 
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Washington, in that case, to force his way into 
Boston with 4000 men, who were to have em-| 
barked at the mouth of Cambridge river. The! 
militia had come forward with great alertness, | 
each bringing three days provision, in expec-| 
tation of an immediate assault. The men were} 
in high spirits and impatiently waiting for the| 
appeal. 

They were reminded that it was the 5th of| 


| going northward. 
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season. They had reason to fear they would be 
blown off to the West-Indies, and without a 
sufficient stock of provisions. They were also 
going to a barren country. ‘Toadd to their diffi- 
culties, this dangerous voyage when completed, 
was directly so much out of their way. Their 
business lay to the southward, and they were 
Under all these difficulties, 
and with all these gloomy prospects, the fleet 


. : . > os *| } ; ° — . 
yet daily applications were made for dividends of; March, and were called upon to avenge the|steered for Halifax. Contrary to appearances, 


the small quantity which was on hand for the! 
defence of various parts threatened with inva-| 
sion. The eastern colonies presented an un-| 
usual sight. A powerful enemy safely intrench- | 
ed in their first city, while a fleet was ready to) 
transport them to any part of the coast. A nu-} 
merous body of husbandmen was resolutely bent) 
on Opposition, but without the necessary arms} 
and ammunition for self-defence. The eyes of) 
all were fixed on general Washington, and from} 
him: it was unreasonably expected that he would | 
by a bold exertion, free the town of Boston from 
the British troops. The dangerous situation of| 
public affairs led him to conceal the real searcity | 
of arms and ammunition, and with that magna-| 
nimity which is characteristical of great minds, | 
to suffer his character to be assailed, rather than | 
vindicate himself by exposing his many wants. 
There were not wanting persons, who, judging 
from the superior numbers of men inthe Ameri-| 
can army, boldly asserted, that if the commander | 
in chief was not desifous of prolonging his im-| 
portance at the head of an army, he might by a} 
vigorous exertion gain possession of Boston. 
Such suggestions were reported and believed by 
several, while they were uncontradicted by the | 
general, who chose to risk his fame, rather) 
than expose his army and his country. 
Agreeably to the request of the council of war, | 
about 7000 of the militia had rendezvoused in 
February. General Washington stated to his| 
officers that the troops in camp, together with 
the reinforcements which had been called for 
and were daily coming in, would amount nearly 
to 17,000 men—that he had not powder sufficient 
for a bombardment, and asked their advice 
whether, as reinforcements might be daily ex-| 
pected to the enemy, it would not be prudent | 
before that event took place, to make an assault) 
} 

i 

| 

| 


on the British lines. The proposition was nega- 
tived; but it was recommended to take posses- 


sion of Dorchester heights. To conceal this de-| 


‘embarkation, or at their departure, by the armed | 


death of their countrymen killed on that day.| 
The many eminences in and near Boston, which 

overlooked the ground on which it was expected | 
that the contending parties would engage, were | 
crowded with numerous spectators. But general | 
Howe did not intend to attack till the next day.) 
In order to be ready for it, the transports, went| 
down in the evening towards the castle. In the) 
night a most violent storm, and towards morn-} 
ing a heavy flood of rain, came on. A carnage} 
was thus providentially prevented, that would| 
probably have equalled, if not exceeded, the fa-| 
tal 17th of June at Bunker’s-hill. In this situa- 

tion it was agreed by the British, in a council| 
of war, to evacuate the town as soon as possi- 
ble. 

In a few days after a flag came out of Boston, | 
with a paper signed by four selectmen, inform- | 
ing, *‘ that they had applied to general Robertson, | 
who, on an application to general Howe, was) 
authorized to assure them, that he had no inten-| 
tion of burning the town, unless the troops un-| 
der his command were molested during their | 


| 


force without.” When this paper was presented | 
to general Washington, he replied, ‘that as it} 
was an unauthenticated paper, and without an) 
address, and not obligatory on general Howe, he} 
could take no notice of it;’’ but at the same time | 
intimated his good wishes for the security of the 
town. 

A proclamation was issued by general Howe, | 
ordering all woollen and linen goods to be deliv-| 
ed to Crean Brush, Esq. Shops were opened 
and stripped of their goods. A licentious plun-) 
dering took place. Much was carried off, and} 
more was wantonly destroyed. These irregulari-| 
ties were forbidden in orders, and the guilty} 
threatened with death; but nevertheless every | 
mischief which Zisappointed malice could sug-| 


gest, was committed. | 
The British, amounting to more than 7000 


the voyage thither was both short and prosper- 
ous. They remained there for some time, wait- 
ing for reinforcements and instructions from 
England. When the royal fleet and army de- 
parted from Boston, several ships were left be- 
hind for the protection of vessels coming from 
England, but the American privateers were so 
alert that they nevertheless made many prizes. 
Some of the vessels which they captured, were 
laden with arms and warlike stores. Some trans- 
ports, with troops on board, were also taken. These 
had run into the harbor, not knowing that the 
place was evacuated. The boats employed in 
the embarkation of the British troops, had scarce- 
ly completed their business when general Wash- 
ington, with his army, marehed into Boston. 
He was received with marks of approbation more 
flattering than the pomps of a triumph. The 
inhabitants released from the severities of a gar- 
rison life, and from the various indignities to 
which they were subjected, hailed him as their 
deliverer. Reciprocal cengratulations between 
those who had been confined within the British 
lines, and those who were excluded from enter- 
ing them, were exchanged with an ardor which 
cannot be described. General Washington was 
honored by congress with a vote of thanks. 
They also ordered a medal to be struck, with 
suitable devices to perpetuate the remembrance 
of the great event. The Massachusetts council 


}and house of representatives complimented him 


in a joint address, in which they expressed their 
good wishes in the following words. “May you 


\still go on approved by Heaven—revered by all 


good men, and dreaded by those tyrants, who 
claim their fellow men as their property.” His 
answer was modest and proper. 

The evacuation of Boston had been previous- 
ly determined upon by the British ministry, from 
principles of political expedience. Being re- 


| solved to carry on the war for purposes affecting 


all the colonies, they conceived a central posi- 


sign, and to divert the attention of the garrison,|men, evacuated Boston, (Mar. 17,) leaving their}tion to be preferable to Boston. Reasoning of 


a bombardment of the town from other directions | barracks standing, and also a number of pieces) this kind had induced the adoption of the mea- 
commenced, and was carried on for three days|}of cannon spiked, four large iron sea mortars,|Sure, but the American works on Roxbury expe- 
with as much briskness as a deficient stock of|and stores, to the value of 30,000/. They de-|dited its execution. The abandonment of their 
powder would admit. In this first essay, three! molished the castle, and knocked off the trun-| friends, and the withdrawing their forces from: 
of the mortars were broken, either from a defect| nions of the cannon. Various incidents caused! Boston, was the first act of a tragedy in which 
in their construction, or more probably from ig-!a delay of nine days after the evacuation, before | evacuations and retreats were the scenes which 
norance of the proper mode of using them. ithey left Nantasket road. 
The night of the 4th of March was fixed upon} This embarkation was attended with many | Which was a total evacuation of the United 
for taking possession of Dorchester heights. A/circumstances of distress and embarrassment. States. 
covering party of about 800 men led the way.|On the departure of the royal army from Boston, | 
These were followed by the carts with the in-|a great number of the inhabitants attached to} 
trenching tools, and 1200 of a working party, | their sovereign, and afraid of public resentment, | Transactions in Canada. 
commanded by general Thomas. In the rear|chose to abandon their country. From the great; The tide of good fortune which in the autumn 
there were more than 200 carts loaded with fas-| multitude about to depart, there was no possi-,of 1775 flowed in upon general Montgomery, 
cines and hay in bundles. While the cannon |bility of procuring purchasers for their furniture, | induced congress to reinforce the army under his 
were playing in other parts, the greatest silence | neither was there a sufficiency of vessels for its,command. Chamblee, St. John’s, and Montreal 
was kept by this working party. The active/convenient transportation. Mutual jealousy having surrendered to the Americans, a fair 
zeal of the industrious provincials completed lsubsisted between the army and navy; each prospect opened of expelling the British from 
lines of defence by the morning, which aston-|charging the other as the cause of some part of, Canada, and of annexing that province to the 
ished the garrison. The difference between|their common distress. The army was full of! united colonies. While they were in Imagina- 
Dorchester heights on the evening of the 4th,|discontent. Reinforcements, though long pro-| tion anticipating these events, the army in which 
and the morning of the 5th, seemed to realize|mised, had not arrived. Both officers and sol-} they confided was defeated, and the general 
the tales of romance. The admiral informed|diers thought themselves neglected. Five| whom they adored was killed. The intelligence 
general Howe, that if the Americans kept pos-|months had elapsed since they had received any | transmitted from general Montgomery, previous 
session of these heights, he would not be able to advice of their destination. Wants and incon-| to his assault on Quebec, (Jan. 8, 1776,) encoura- 
keep one of his majesty’s ships in the harbor. It | veniencies increased their ill humor. Their in- ged congress to resolve that nine battalions 
was therefore determined in a council of war to| tended voyage to Halifax subjected them to great should be kept up and maintained in Canada. 
attempt to dislodge them. An engagement was/ dangers. " The coast at all times hazardous, was! The repulse of their army, though discouraging, 
hourly expected. It was intended by general | cminently so at that tempestuous equinoctial!did not extinguish the ardor of the Americans, 
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It was no sooner known, at head quarters in| tance of several hundred miles, and on 
Cambridge, than general Washington convened} venth of April following, joined the American 
a council of war, by which it was resolved,} army before Quebec. 

‘“That as no troops could be spared from Cam-| ‘Though Congress and the states made great 
bridge, the colonies of Massachusetts, Connecti-| eXertions to support the war in Caneda, yet 
cut and New-Hampshire, (Jan. 19,) should be} trom the fall of Montgomery their interest in that 
requested to raise three regiments and forward] colony daily declined. The reduction of Quebec 
them to Canada. Congress also resolved to for-| was an object to which their resources were in- 
ward the reinforcements previously voted, and| adequate. ‘Their unsuccessful assault on Que- 
to raise four battalions in New-York, for the de-| bec made an impression both on the Canadians 
fence of that colony, and to garrison Crown-} and Indians unfavorable to their views. A wo- 
Point, and the several posts to the southward of} man infected with the small-pox had either been 
that fortress. That the 


the ele- 


ers, such as could be spared from their families.| minution of the effective force of their army. 
To obtain a supply of hard money for the use of} The soldiers inoculated themselves, though their 


the army in Canada, proper persons were em-| officers issued positive orders to the contrary.| 


ployed to exchange paper money for specie.| By the first of May so many new troops had ar- 
Such was the enthusiasm of the times that many] rived that the American army, in name, amount- 
thousand Mexican dollars were freely exchanged] ed to 3000, but from the prevalence of the small- 
at par, by individuals, for the paper bills of con-| pox there were only 900 fit for duty. The in- 
gress. It was also resolved to raise a corps of| creasing number of invalids retarded their mili- 
artillery for this service, and to take into the pay/tary operations, and discouraged their friends, 


of the colonies one thousand Canadians, in addi-} while the Opposite party was buoyed up with | 


Moses} the expectation that the advancing season would 
Hazen, a native of Massachusetts, who had resi-|} soon bring them relief. To these causes of the 
ded many years in Canada, was appointed to the) declining interest of congress, it must be added 
command of this new corps. that the affections of the Canadians were aliena- 

Congress addressed a letter to the Canadians] ted. 
in which they observed, (Jan. 24,) ‘*Such is the} plaints against the American soldiers. 


tion to colonel Livingston’s regiment. 


Unres- 


lot of human nature, that the best of causes are| trained by the terror of civil law and refusing} 


. 


subject to vicissitudes; but generous souls, en-| obedience to a military code, the hope of impu- 


lightened and warmed with the fire of liberty,| nity and the love of plunder, led many of the| 


become more resolute as difficulties increase.’’| invading army to practices not less disgraceful 
They stated to them, ‘‘ that eight battalions were|to themselves, than injurious to the cause in 
raising to proceed to their province, and that if] which they had taken arms. Not only the com- 
more force was necessary it should be sent.’’| mon soldiers but the officers of the American ar- 
They requested them to seize with eagerness the} my deviated, in their intercourse with the Cana- 
favorable opportunity then offered to co-operate} dians, from the maxims of sound policy. 
in the present glorious enterprize, and they ad-/ral of them having been lately taken from ob- 
vised them to establish associations in their dif-| scure life were giddy with their exaltation. Far 
ferent parishes, to elect deputies for forming a| from home they were unawed by those checks 
provincial assembly, and for representing them] which commonly restrain the ferocity of man. 
In congress. 

The cause of the Americans had received 
such powerful aid from many patriotic publica- 


Montreal, together with the exposed situation of 
Quebec, being known in England, measures 


army might be supplied] sent out, or voluntarily came out of Quebec, and | 
with blankets for this winter expedition, a com-| by mixing with the American soldiers propagated | 
mittee was appointed to procure from houselold-} that scourge of the new world, to the great di-| 


They had many and well-founded com-| 


Seve-| 


The reduction of Chamblee, St. John’s and| 


tions in their gazettes, and from the fervent ex- 
hortations of popular preachers, connecting the 
cause of liberty with the animating principles of 
religion, that it was determined to employ these 
two powerful instruments of revolution, printing 


were without delay adopted by the british min- 
istry to introduce into Canada, as soon as possi- 
ble, a force sufficient for the double purpose of 
recovering What they had lost, and of prosecu- 
ting offensive operations from that quarter against 


a EE — 


|merited from his ex 

|manity and generosity. Ainong the numerous 
sick in the American hospitals, several incapable 
of being moved were lett behind. The victori- 
jous general proved himself worthy of success by 
his treatment of these unfortunate men, he not on- 
ly fed and clothed them, but permitted them when 
jrecovered to return home, apprehending that 
fear might make some conceal themselves in the 
woods, rather than by applying for relief, make 
themselves known, he removed their doubts by 
a proclamation, in which he engaged, ‘* that as 
soon as their health was restored, (May 10,) the, 
should have free liberty of returning to their re- 
spective provinces.”? This humane line of con- 
duct was more injurious to the views of the lead- 
;ers in the American councils, than the severity 
practised by other british commanders. The 
| truly politic, as well as humane, general Carleton 
| dismissed these prisoners, after liberally supply- 
jing their wants, with a recommendation ‘to go 
| home, mind their farms and keep themselves and 
their neighbors from all participation in the un- 
| happy war.” 

‘The small force which arrived at Quebec early 
|in May, was followed by several British regiments 
‘together with the Brunswick troops, in such 
‘rapid succession, that in a few weeks the whole 
was estimated at 13,000 men. 

The Americans retreated forty-five miles be 
fore they stopped. After short halt, they pro- 
ceeded to the Sore!, at Which place they threw 
up some slight works for their safety. They 
were there joined by some battalions coming to 
reinforce them. About this time general Thom- 
as, the commander in chief in Canada, was seiz- 
ed with the small pox and died; having forbid- 
den his men to inoculate, he conformed to his 
own rule, and refused to avail himself of that 
precaution. On his death the command devolvy- 
jed at first on general Arnold, and afterwards on 
|general Sullivan. It soon became evident, that 
}the Americans must abandon the whole prov- 
ince of Canada. 

From a desire to do something which might 
‘}counterbalance in the minds of the Canadians, 

the unfavorable impression which this farther 
lretreat would communicate, general Thomson 
|projected an attack on the British post at the 
‘Three Rivers. This lies about half way between 
{Quebec and Montreal, and is so called from the 
| vicinity of the branches of a large river, whos 


| 








and preaching, to operate on the minds of the} the revolted colonies. The van of this force| waters are discharged through three months into 
Canadians. A complete apparatus for printing,| made good its passage, (May 5,) very early in|the St. Lawrence. With this view a detach- 
together with a printer and a clergyman, were} the spiing, through the ice up the river St. Law-| ment of six hundred men was put under the 
therefore sent into Canada. rence. ‘The expectation of their coming had for|command of colonel St. Clair. At their head he 

Congress also appointed Dr. Franklin, Mr.|some time damped the hopes of the besiegers,| advanced to the village of Nicolette. When ev- 
Chase and Mr. Carrol, the two first of whom|and had induced thein to think of a retreat. ery thing was ready for the enterprize, intelli- 
were members of their body, and the last a res-| The day before the first of the British reinforce-| gence was received that six transports escorted 
pectable gentlemen of the Roman Catholic per-| ments arrived, that measure was resolved upon by} by two frigates from Quebee had arrived and 
suasion, to proceed to Canada, with the view of|a council of war, and arrangemants were made brought a large addition to the late force at the 


gaining over the people of that colony to the Three Rivers. This caused some new move- 
cause of America, and authorized them to pro- 
mise on behalf of the united colonies, that Cana- 


da should be received into their association on| 


equal terms, and also that the inhabitants there- 
of should enjoy the free exercise of their religion, | 


and the peaceable possession of all their eccle-| 


siastical property. 

The desire of effecting something decisive in 
Canada, before the approaching spring would 
permit relief to ascend the river St.. Lawrence, 
added to the enthusiasm of the day, encounter- 
ed difficulties, which, in less animated times, 
would be reckoned unsurmountable. Arthur 
St. Clair, who was appointed colonel of one of 
the Pennsylvania regiments, received his re- 
cruiting orders on the 10th of January, and not- 
withstanding the shortness of the period, his| 
regiment was not only raised, but six companies| 
of it had, in this extreme cold season, completed 
their march from Pennsylvania to Canada, a dis-| 


for carrying it into execution. | 

Governor Carleton wes too great a proficient/ments, and a delay till more troops could be 
in the art of war, to delay seizing the advantages| brought forward. General Thomson then came 
|which the consternation of the besiegers, and|on with a reinforcement and took the command 
the arrival of a reinforcement afforded.” A small!of the whole. It was determined to make the 
detachment of soldiers and marines from the| proposed attack in four different places at the 
ships which had just ascended the river St. Law-|same time. One division, commanded by colo- 
rence, being landed and joined to the garrison|nel Wayne, was to gain the eastern extremity 
}in Quebec, he marched out at their head to at-| ofthe town. One, commanded by colonel Max- 
tack the Americans. On his approach, he found| well was to enter from the Northward about the 
every thing in confusion. The late besiegers | centre, and the other two divisions, commanded by 
abandoning their artillery and military stores, | St. Clair and Irvine, were to enter from the west- 
had in great precipitation retreated. In this) ward. The whole having embarked at midnight 
manner at the expiration of five months, the|landed at the Point du Lac, about three hours 
mixed siege and blockade of Quebec was raised.| before day. At some distance from this point, 
The fortitude and perseverance of the garrison ithere are two ways of approaching Three Rivers, 
reflected honor on both officers and privates. one by a road that leads along the banks of the 

The reputation acquired by general Carleton) St. Lawrence, the other by a road almost paral- 
in his military character, for bravely and judi-|lel, but at a considerable distance. It had been 
ciously defending the province committed to his! determined to advance an the last. Intelligence 
care, was exceeded by the superior applause,| was brought to general Thomson, soon after his 
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landing, that a party of 3 or 400 men were post- 
ed at three miles distance. ‘The troops were in- 


stantly put in motion to dislodge them. The in- 


telligence proved to be false, but it had carried 
the detachment some distance beyond the point 
where the roads separated. ‘To have returned, 
would have consumed time that could not be 
spared, as the day was fast approaching. It was 
therefore resolved to proceed in a diagonal! 
direction towards the road they had left. 
After being much retarded by very difficult} 
grounds, they arrived at a morass which seemed 
impassible. Here the day broke, when they 
were six miles from their object. General| 
Thomson suspecting the fidelity of his guides, | 
put them under arrest, reversed the order of his| 
march, and again reached the road by the river. 
He had advanced but a small distance before he 
was fired upon. by two armed vessels. All ex-| 
pectation of succeeding by surprize, was now at! 
anend. It was therefore instantly determined | 
to make an open attack. The sun was rising. 
The drums were ordered to beat, and the troops | 
moved on with the greatest alacrity. Having} 
advanced three miles farther, the ships of war| 
began to fire on them. The American officer| 
who led the advance, struck into a road on the 
left, which also led to the town, and was cover-| 
ed from the fire of the ships. This last road was 
circuitous and led through a vast tract of wood- 
land, at that season almost impassable. He nev-| 
ertheless entered the wood, and the rest of the 
detachment followed. After incredible labor,} 
and wading a rivulet breast deep, they gained 
the open country north of the village, A party 
of the British were soon discovered about a mile 
to the left of the Americans, and between them} 
and the town. Colonel Wayne, ardent for ac-| 
tion immediately attacked them. The onset was} 
gallant and vigorous, butthe contest was unequa = 
The Americans were soon repulsed and forced| 
to retreat. In the beginning of the action gen-! 
eral Thomson left the main body of his corps to} 
join that which was engaged. ‘The woods were 
so thick, that it was difficult for any person in 
motion, after losing sight of an object to recover 
it. The general therefore never found his way 
back. The situation of colonel St. Clair, the! 
next in command, became embarrassing. In his} 
opinion a retreat was necessary, but not knowing! 
the precise situation of his superior officer, and| 
every moment expecting his return, he declined | 
giving orders for that purpose. At last when! 
the British were discovered on the river road.! 
advancing ina direction to gain the rear of the 
Americans, colonel St. Clairin the absence of 
general Thomson, ordered a retreat. This was) 
made by treading back their steps through the 
same dismal swamp by which they had advanced. | 
The British marched directly for the Point du 
Lac, with the expectation of securing the Amer-| 
ican batteaux. On their approach major Wood, | 
in whose care they had been left, retired with! 

At the Point du Lac, the| 


them to the Sorel. 
British haited and took a very advantageous po-| 
sition. As soon as it was discovered that the 
Americans had retired, a party of the British pur-| 
sued them. When the former arrived near the 
place of their embarkation, they found a large 
party of their enemies posted in their front, at 
the same time that another was only three quar-| 
ters of a mile intheirrear. Here was anew and} 
trying dilemma, and but little time left for con-| 
sideration. ‘There was an immediate necessity, | 
either to lay down their arms, or attempt by a} 
sudden march to turn the party in front and get| 
into the country beyond it. The last was! 
thought practicable. Colonel St. Clair having| 
some knowledge of the country from his having| 
Served in it in the preceding war, gave them a! 
route by the Acadian village, where the river de 
Loups is fordable. They had not advanced far! 


| posal was declined. 


| less lay still, and in the night stole off from the! 


| they accidentally found some peasants, who en-| 


{their way through the country, although they 
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when colonel St. Clair found himself unable to, 
proceed, from a wound, occasioned by a root 
which had penetrated through his shoe. His} 
men offered to carry him, but this generous pro-| 
Ile, and two or three offi-| 
cers, Who having been worn down with fatigue, 
remained behind with him, found an asylum un-| 
der cover of a large tree which had been blown} 
up by the roots. ‘They had not been long in this} 
situation when they heard a firing from the| 
British in almost all directions. They neverthe-| 
midst of surrounding foes. They were now | 
pressed with the importunate cravings of hun-| 
ger, for they were entering on the third day} 


without food. After wandering for some time,}| 
| 


oe 


tertained them with great hospitality. Ina few 
days they joined the army at Sorel, and had the} 
satisfaction to find that the greatest part of the 
detachment had arrived sate before them. In 


might in almost every step of it have been made 
prisoners, and had reason to fear that the inhabi- 
tants from the prospect of reward, would have 
been tempted to take them, yet they met with 
neither injury nor insult. General Thomson 
was not so fortunate. After having lost the 
troops and falling in with colonel Irwine, and 
some other officers, they wandered the whole} 
night in thick swamps, without being able to} 
find their way out. Failing in their attempts to} 
gain the river, they had taken refuge in a house, 
and were there made prisoners. 

The British forces having arrived, and a con- 
siderable body of them having rendezvoused at 
the Three Rivers, a serious pursuit of the Ameri- 
can army commenced. Had Sir Guy Carleton 
taken no pains to cut off their retreat, and at} 
once attacked their post, or rather their fortified} 
camp at Sorel, it would probably have fallen into} 
his hands; but either the bold, though unsuc-| 
cessful attack at the Three Rivers, had taught} 
him to respect them, or he wished to reduce| 
them without bloodshed. In the pursuit he} 
made three divisions of his army, and an 
them so as to embrace the whole American en- 
campment, and to command it in every part. 
The retreat was delayed so long that the Ameri- 
cans evacuated Sorel, only about two hours be- 
fore one division of the British made its appear-) 
ance. 

While the Americans were retreating, they} 
were daily assailed by the remonstrances of the} 
inhabitants of Canada, who had either joined or} 
befriended them. Great numbers of Canadians| 
had taken a decided part in their favor, render- 
ed them essential services, and thereby incurred 
the heavy penalties annexed to the crime of; 
supporting rebellion. These, though Congress; 
had assured them but a few months before,| 
‘‘that they would never abandon them to the 
fury of their common enemies,” were from the| 
necessity of the case left exposed to the resent-| 
ment of their provincial rulers. Several of them,}| 
with tears in their eyes, expostulated with the} 
retreating army, and bewailing their hard fate 
prayed for support. The only relief the Ameri- 
cans could offer, was an assurance of continued 
protection, if they retreated with them, but this} 
was a hard alternative to men who had wives, 
children and immoveable effects. They gener- 
ally concluded, that it was the least of two evils 
to cast themselves on the mercy of that govern- 
ment, against which they had offended. 

The distresses of the retreating army were} 
great. ‘The British were close on their rear and| 
threatening them with destruction. The unfur-; 
nished state of the colonies in point of ordnance, 
imposed a necessity of preserving their cannon. 
The men were obliged to drag their loaded bat-) 
teaux up the rapids hy mere strength, and when} 
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they were to the middle in water. The retreat- 

umbered with great num- 

bers laboring under the small-pox and other 

Two regiments, at one time, had not 

a single man in health. Another had only six, 

and a fourth only forty, and two more were in 
nearly the same condition. 

To retreat in face of an enemy is at all times 

hazardous; but on this occasion it was attended 
with an unusual proportion of embarrassments. 
General Sullivan, who conducted the retreat, 
nevertheless acted with so much judgment and 
propriety, that the baggage and public stores 
were saved, and the numerous sick brought off. 
The American army reached Crown-Point on the 
first of July, and at that place made their first 
stand. 
A short time before the Americans evacuated 
le province of Canad: | Arnold con- 
vened the merchants of Montreal, and proposed 
to them to furnish a quantity of specified arti- 
cles, for the use of the army in the service of 
Congress. While they were deliberating on the 
subject, he placed sentinels at their shop doors, 
and made such arrangements, that what was at 
first only a request, operated as acommand. A 
great quantity of goods were taken on pretence 
that they were wanted for the use of the Ameri- 
can army, but in their number were many arti- 
cles only serviceable to women, and to persons 
in civil life. His nephew soon after opened a 
store in Albany, and publicly disposed of goods 
which had been procured at Montreal. 

The possession of Canada so eminently favor- 
ed the plans of defence adopted by Congress, 
that the province was evacuated with great re- 
luctance. The Americans were not only morti- 
fied at the disappointment of their favorite 
scheme, of annexing it as a fourteenth link in 
the chain of their confederacy, but apprehended 
the most serious consequences from the ascend- 
ing of the British power in that quarter. Anx- 
ious to preserve a footing there, they had perse- 
vered for a long time in stemming the tide of un 
favorable events. 

General Gates was about this time appointed 
to command in Canada, (June 17,) but on coming 
to the knowledge of the late events in that pro- 
vince, he concluded to stop short within the 
limits of New-York. The scene was hence- 
forth reversed. Instead of meditating the re- 
commencement of offensive operations, that ar- 
my which had lately excited so much terror in 
Canada, was upon to be prepared for re- 
pelling an invasion threatened from that pro- 
vince. 

The attention of the Americans being exclu- 
sively fixed on plans of defence, their general 
officers commanding in the northern department 
were convened to deliberate on the place and 
means most suitable for that purpose. To form 
a judgment on this subject, a recollection of the 
events of the late war, between France and 
England, was of advantage. The same ground 
was to be fought over, and the same posts to be 
again contended for. On the confines of Lake 
George and Lake Champlain, two inland seas, 
which stretch almost from the sources of Hud- 
son’s river to the St. Lawrence, are situated the 
famous posts of Ticonderoga and Crown-Point. 
These are of primary necessity to any power 
which contends for the possession of the adja- 
cent country, for they afford the most conve- 
nient stand either for its annoyance or defence. 
[In the opinion of some American officers, Crown- 


ing army was also ine 


diseas es. 








Point, to which the army on the evacuation of 


Canada had retreated, was the most proper place 
for erecting works of defence, but it was other- 
wise determined by the council convened on 
this occasion. It was also, by their advice, re- 
solved to move lower down, and to make the 
principal work on the strong ground east of Ti- 
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conderoga, and especially by every means to en- 
deavor to maintain a naval superiority in Lake 
Champlain. In conformity to these resolutions 
general Gates with about 12,000 men, which 
collected in the course of the summer, was fixed 


in command of Ticonderoga, and a fleet was} 
This was carri- | 
ed on with so much rapidity, that in a short time | 


constructed at Skenesborough. 


(Aug. 22,) there were afloat, in Lake Champlain, 
one sloop, three schooners, and six gondolas, 
carrying in the whole 58 guns, 86 swivels, and 
440 men. Six other vessels were also nearly 
ready for launching at the sametime. The fleet 
was put under the command of general Arnold, 
and he was instructed by general Gates, “to pro- 
ceed beyond Crown-Point, down Lake Cham- 
plain, to the Split Rock; but most peremptorily 
restrained from advancing any farther, as secu- 
rity against an apprehended invasion was the 
ultimate end of the armament. 

The expulsion of the American invaders from 
Canada, was but a part of the British designs in 
that quarter. 


being soon in a condition for passing the lakes, 
and penctrating through the country to Albany, 
s0 as to form a communication with New-York. 
The objects they had in view were great, and 
the obstacles in the way of their accomplish- 
ment equally so. LEefore they could advance 
with any prospect of success, a fleet superior to 
that of the Americans on the lakes, was to be 
constructed. The materials of some large ves- 
sels were, for this purpose, brought from Eng- 
land, but their transportation, and the labor ne- 
cessary to put them together, required both time 
and patience. The spirit of the British com- 
manders rose in proportion to the difficulties 
which were to be encountered. Nevertheless it 
was so late as the month of October, before 
their fleet was prepared to face the American 
naval force, on Lake Champlain. The former 
consisted of the ship Inilexible, mounting 18 
twelve pounders, which was so expeditiously 
constructed, that she sailed from St. John’s 28 
days after laying her keel. One schooner mount- 
ing 14 and another 12 six pounders. A flat bot- 
tomed radeau carrying six 24 and six 12 pound- 
ers, besides howitzers, and a gondola with seven 
9 pounders. There were also twenty smaller 
vessels with brass field-pieces, from 9 to 24 
pounders, or with howitzers. Some long boats 
were furnished in the same manner. An equal 
number of large boats acted as tenders. Besides 
these vessels of war, there was a vast number 
destined for the transportation of the army, its 
stores, artillery, baggage and provisions. The 
whole was put under the command of captain 
Pringle. The naval force of the Americans, 


from the deficiency of means, was far short of 


what was brought against them. Their princi- 
pal armed vessel was a schooner, which mount- 
ed only 12 six and jour pounders, and their 
whole fleet in addition to this, consisted of only 
fifteen vessels of inferior force. 

No one step could be taken towards accom- 
plishing the designs of the British, on the north- 
ern frontiers of New-York, till they had the 
command of Lake Champlain. With this view 
their fleet proceeded up the lake, (Oct. 11,) and 
engaged the Americans. The wind was so un- 
favorable to the British, that their ship Inflexible, 
and some other vessel of force, could not be 
brought to action. This lessened the inequality 
between the contending fleets so much, that the 
principal damage sustained by the Americans, 
was the loss of a schooner and gondola. At the 
approach of night the action was discontinued. 
The vanquished took the advantage which the 
darkness afforded, to make their escape. This 
was effected by general Arnold, with great judg- 
ment and ability. By the next morning the 


| 


| 





They urged the pursuit no far-| his men and blow up the vessels. 
ther than St. John’s, but indulged the hope of} cution of this perilous enterprise, he paid a ro- 
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| whole fleet under his command was out of sight. | 


The British pursued with all the sail they could | 
crowd. The wind having become more favora- 
ble, they overtook the Americans, and brought 
them to action near Crown-Point. (Oct. 13.) A 
smart engagement ensued and was well support- | 
ed on both sides for about two hours. Some of 
the American vessels which were most a-head 
escaped to ‘Ticonderoga. ‘Two galleys and five | 
gondolas remained and resisted an unequal 
force, With a spirit approaching to desperation. 
One of the gallies struck and was taken. Gene- 
ral Arnold, though he knew that to escape was 
impossible, and to resist unavailing, yet instead 
of surrendering, determined that his people 
should not become prisoners, nor his vessels a 
re-inforcement tothe British. Thisspirited reso- 
lution was executed with a judgment equal to 
the boldness with which it had been adopted. 
He ran the Congress galley, on board -of which 
he was, together with the five gondolas, on 
shore, in such a position, as enabled him to land 
In the exe- 


mantic attention to a point of honor. He did 
not quit his own galley till she was in flames, 
lest the British should board her, and strike his 
flag. The result of this action, though unfa- 
vorable to the Americans, raised the reputation 
of general Arnold higher than ever. In addi- 
tion to the fame of a brave soldier, he acquired 
that of an able sea officer. 

The American naval force being nearly des- 
troyed, the British had undisputed possession of 
Lake Champlain. On this event afew continen- 
tal troops which had been at Crown-Point, re- 
tired to their main body at Ticonderoga. Gene- 
ral Carleton took possession of the ground from 
which they had retreated, and was there soon 
joined by his army. He sent out several recon- 
noitering parties, and at one time pushed for- 
ward a strong detachment on both sides of the 
lake, which approached near to Ticonderoga. 
Some British vessels appeared at the same time, 
within cannon shot of the American works at 
that place. It is probable he had it in contem- 
plation, if circumstances favored, to reduce the 
post, and that the apparent strength of the 
works restrained him from making the attempt, 
and induced his return to Canada. 

Such was the termination of the northern cam- 
paign in 1776. Though after the surrender of 
Montreal, evacuations, defeats and retreats, had 
almost uninterruptedly been the portion of the 
Americans, yet with respect to the great object 
of defence on the one side, and of conquest on 
the other, a whole campaign was gained to them 
and lost to their adversaries. 

The british had cleared Canada of its invaders, 
and destroyed the American fleet on the lakes, 
yet from impediments thrown in their way, they 
failed in their ulterior designs. The delays con- 
trived by general Gates retarded the British for 
so great a part of the summer, that by the time 
they had reached Ticonderoga, their retreat on 
account of the approaching winter became im- 
mediately necessary. On the part of the Ameri- 
cans some men and a few armed vessels were 
lost, but time was gained, their army saved, and 
the frontier of the adjacent states secured from a 
projected invasion. On the part of the British, 
the object of a campaign, in which 13,000 men 
were employed, and near a million of money 
expended, was rendered in a great measure 
abortive. 





CHAPTER XII, 

The proceedings of Parliament against the Colo- 
nies, 1775—6. Operations in South-Carolina, 
New-York and New-Jersey. 

The operations carried on against the united 
colonies, in the year 1775, were adapted to cases 


jority for proceeding. 


of criminal combination among subjects not in 
arms. The military arrangements for that year, 
were therefore made on the idea of a trifling ad- 
dition toapeace establishment. It was either not 


/known, that a majority of the Americans had de- 


termined to resist the power of Great-[ritain, 
rather than submit to the late coercive laws, or 


, 


|it was not believed that they had spirit sufficient 


to act in conformity to that determination. Thy 
propensity in human nature, to believe that to 
be true which is wished to be so, had deceived thy 
royal servants in America, and the British minis- 
try in England, so far as to induce their general 
belief, that a determined spirit on the part of gov- 
ernment, and a few thousand troops to support 
that determination, would easily compose the 
troubles in America. Their military operations 
in the year 1775 were theretore calculated on the 
small scale of strengthening the civil power, and 
not on the large one of resisting an organized 
army. Though it had been declared by pariia- 
ment in February, 1775, that a rebellion existed 
in Massachusetts, yet it was not believed that th 
colonists would dare to abet their opposition by 
an armed force. The resistance made by the mi- 
litia at Lexington, the consequent military ar- 
rangements adopted, first by Massachusetts, and 
afterwards by Congress, together with the de- 
fence of Bunkers-hill, all conspired to ‘prove 
that the Americans were far from being contempt- 
ible adversaries. The nation finding itself, by a 
fatal progression of the unhappy dispute, involv- 
ed in a civil war, was roused to recollection.— 
Though several corporate bodies, and sundry dis- 
tinguished individuals in Great-Britain, were op- 
posed to coercive measures, yet there was a ma- 
The pride of the nation 
was interested in humbling the colonists, who 
had dared to resist the power which had lately 
triumphed over the combined force of France and 
Spain. The prospect of freeing their own es- 
tates from a partof the heavy taxes charged there- 
on, induced numbers of the landed gentlemen 
in Great-Britain to support the same measures. 
They conceived the coercion of the colonies to 
be the most direct mode of securing their con- 
tribution towards sinking the national debt. In- 
fluenced by these opinions, such not only justi- 
fied the adoption of rigorous measures, but cheer- 
tully consented to present additional taxes with th: 
same spirit which induces litigants in private life 
to advance money for forwarding a lawsuit, from 
the termination of which great profits are expect- 
ed. Lord North, the prime minister of England, 
finding himself supported by so many powerful! 
interests, was encouraged to proceed. He had 
already subdued a powerful party in the city of 
London, and triumphed over the East India com- 
pany. The submission of the colonies was only 
wanting to complete the glory of his administra- 
tion. Previous success emboldened him to at- 
tempt the arduous business. He flattered him- 
self that the accomplishment of it would not only 
restore peace to the empire, but give a brilliancy 
to his name, far exceeding that of any of his pre- 
decessors. 

Such was the temper of a great part of the 
nation, and such the ambitious views of its prime 
minister, when the parliament was convened, on 
the 24th of October 1775. 1n the speech from the 
throne, great complaints were made of the lead- 
ers in the colonies, who were said by their mis- 
representatives to have infused in the minds ol 
the deluded multitude opinions repugnant to 
their constitutional subordination, and afterwards 
to have vroceeded to the commencement of hos- 
tilities, and the usurpation of the whole powers 
of government. His majesty also charged his 
subjects in America with ** meaning only to amuse 
by vague expressions of attachment to the pa- 
rent state, while they were preparing for a gen- 
eral revolt :” and he further asserted ‘ that the 
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rebe ‘Hlious war now levied by them was become 
more general, and manifestly carried on for the 


purpose of establishing an independent empire, 
and that it was hecome the part ot wisdom, n 1, 
in its effects, of clemency to p ut aspeedy end to 


these disorders by the most decisive exertions. 

Information was also given, that **the most 
friendly offers of foreign assistance had been re- 
ceived, and that his majesty’s electoral troops were 
sentto the garrison of Gibraltar and Port Mahon, in 
order that a large number of the established forces | 
of the kingdom might be applied to the mainte- 
nance of its authority.””. The severity of these 
assertions was mitigated by a declaration, ‘* that 
when the unhappy and deluded multitude against 
whom this force should be directed, would be- 
come sensible of their error,’’ his majesty would 
be ‘* ready to receive the misle d with tenderness 
and mercy ;”’ ‘‘and that to prevent inconvenien- 
ces, he should give authority to certain persons 
on the spot, to grant ge neral or particular par- 
dons and indemnities to such as should be dis- 
posed to return to their allegiance.” The senti- 
ments expressed this speech, and the hea- 
vy charges therei:: laid against the colonists, 
were re-echoed in addresses to the king from 
both houses of parliament, but not without aspi- 
rited protest in the house of lords. In this, 
nineteen dissenting members asserted the Amer- 
ican war to be ‘* unjust and impolitic in its prin- 
ciples, and fatal in its consequences.”” They al 
declared, that they could not consent to an ad- 
dress, “‘which might deceive his majesty and 
the public into a belief of the confidence of their 
house in the present ministers, who had disgraced 
parliament, deceived the a t the colonies 
and involved them in a civil war against their 
clearest interests, and upon the most unjustifiabl 
grounds wantonly spilling the blood of thousands 
of their fellow subjects.” 

The sanction of parliament being obtained for 
a vigorous prosecution of the American war, es- 
timates for the public service were agreed to on 
the idea of operating against the colonies as a 
hostile armed foreign power. ‘To this end it was 
voted to employ 28,000 seamen, and 55,000 land 
forces, and the sanction of authority was not 
long after given to measures for engaging foreign 
mercenaries. No ministry had in any preceding 
war exerted themselves more to prosecute mil- 
tary operations against alien enemies, than the pre- | 
sent, to make the ensuing compaign decisive of the 
dispute between the mother country and the col- 
onies. One legislative act was still wanting to 
give full efficacy to the intended prosecution of 
hostilities. This was brought into parliament 
(Nov. 20, 1775,) in a billinterdicting all trade and 
intercourse with the thirteen united colonies. 
By it all property of Americans, whether of ships 
or goods, on the high seas, or in harbor, was de- 
clared ‘* to be forfeited to the captors, being the 
officers and crews of his majesty’s ships of war.”’ 
It farther enacted ‘** that the masters, crews aud 
other persons found on board captured Ame rican 
vessels, should be entered on board his mz yjesty *s | 
vessels of war, and there considered to be in his 
majesty’s service to all intents and purposes, 
as if they had entered of their own accord.’’| 
This bill also authorized the crown to appoint! 
commissioners, who, over and above granting 
pardons to individuals, were empowered to ‘en- 
quire into general and particular grievances, and 
to determine whether any colony or part of a co- 
lony was returned to that state of obedience, 
which might entitle it to be received within the 
king’s peace and protection.’ In that case up- 
on a declaration from the commissioners * the re- 
strictions of the proposed law were to cease.” 

It was said in favor of this bill, ** that as the 
Americans were already in a state of war, it be-| 
came necessary that hostilties should be carried 
on against them, as was usual against alien ene- 
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mie s. That the more vigorously and extensively 
milit ary pe rations were prosec ited, the sooner 


I 
would ¢ peace and ord r be restore 1.—That as the 
commissioners went out with the sword in one 
hand, and terms of conciliation in the other, it 


was in the power of the colonists to prevent: 
_ 
or apparent severities, | 


the infliction of any real 
in the proposed statute. 

In opposition to it, it was said * that treating 
the Americans as a foreign nation, was chalking 
out the way for their independence.” One 
member observed, that as the indiscriminate ra- 
pine of property authorized by the bill, would 
oblige the colonists to coalesce as one man, its ti- 
tle ought to be ‘*A bill for carrying more effec- 
tually into execution the resolves of Congress.” 
The clause for vesting the property of the seizures 
in the captors, was re probated as tending to ex- 
tinguish in the breasts of seamen the principles 
of patriotism—of national pride and glory, and 
to substitute in their room habits of cruelty, of pi- 
racyand robbery. Butof all parts of this bill none 
was so severely condemned as that clause by 
which persons taken on board the Ame ‘rican ves- 
sels, were indiscriminately compelled to serve as 
common. sailors in British ships of war. This 
was said to be ‘‘a refinement of tyranny worse 
than death.” It was also said, ** That no man 
could be despoiled of his goods as a foreign ene- 
my, and at the same time obiiged to serve as a 
citizen, and that compelling captives to bear arms 
against their families, kindred, friends and coun- 
try—and after being plundered themselves to be- 
come accomplices in plundering their brethren, 
was unexampled, except among pirates, the out- 
laws and enemies of human society.”’ To all 
these high charges the ministry replied, ‘that 
the measure was an act of grace and favor, for’ 
said they, ‘*the crews of American vessels, in- 
stead of being put to death, the legal punish - 
ment ef their demerits, as traitors and rebels, are 
by this law tobe rated on the king’s books, and 
treated as if they were on the same footing with 
a great body of his most useful and faithful sub- 
jects.” It was also said, “that their pay and 
emoluments in the service of their lawful sover- 
eign would be a compensation for all scruples 
that might arise from the supposed violation of 
their principles. 

In the prog ress a the debates on this biil, lord 
Mansfield declared, ** that the questions of origi- 
nal right and w rong were no longer to be consid- 
ered—that they were engaged ina war, and must 
use their utmost efforts to obtain the ends proposed 
by it, that they must either fight or be pursued, 
and that the justice of the cause must give way 
to their present situation.’ Perhaps no speech, 
in or out of parliament, operated more extensive- 
ly on the irritated minds of the colonists than this 
one. 

The great abilities and profound legal knowl- 
edge of Lord Mansfield were both known and 
admired in America. That this illustrious ora- 
cle of law should declare from the seat of legisla- 
tion, that the justice of the cause was no longer 
to be regarded, excited the astonishment and ce- 
mented the unién of the colonists. ‘* Great-Bri- 


| tain, said they, has commenced war against us 


for maintaining our constitutional liberties, and 
her law-givers now declare they must proceed 
without any retrospect to the merits of the ground 
of dispute. Our peace and happiness must be 
sacrificed to British honor and consistency, in 
their continuing to prosecute an unjust invasion 
of our rights.’’ A number of lords, as usual, en- 
tered a spirited protest against the bill, (Dec. 21, 
1775,) but it was carried, by a great majority in 
both houses of parliament, and soon after received 
the royal assent. 

This law arrived in the colonies in March 1776. 
The effects resulting from it were such as had 
been predicted by its opposers. It not only uni- 
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ted the colonies in resisting Great-Britain, but 
produced a favorable opinion of in iep ndence in 


the minds of thousands, who previously re 


proba- 
ted that measure. It was considered from New 
Hi i mpshit » to Georgia, as a legal discharge from 
allegiance to their native sovereign. What was 
einiien to produce a decided majority of the 


party for bré aking off all connexion with Great- 
Britain, was speedily obtained from the irritation 
exeited by the hiring of foreign troops to fight 
against the colonists. This measure was nearly 
co-incident with the ratification of the prol hibito- 
ry law just mentioned, and intelligence of both ar- 
rived in the colonies about the same time. 

The treaties which had been lately concluded 
with the Landgrave of Hesse Cassel, the Duke 
of Brunswick, and the hereditary prince of Hesse 
Cassel, for hiring their troops to the king of Great- 
Britain, tobe employed in the the American ser- 
vice being laid before the house of commons, 
(Feb. 29, 1776,)a motion was made thereon for 


referring them to the committee of supply. This 
occasioned a very interesting debate on the pro- 


priety of employing foreign troops against the 
Americans. The measure was supported on the 
necessity of prosecuting the war, and the imprac- 
ticability of raising a sufficient number of domes- 
tic levies It was alsourged “that foreign troops 
inspired with the military maxims and ideas of 
implicitsubmission, would be less apt to be biassed 
by that false lenity, which native soldiers might 
indulge at the expense of national interest.” It 
was said ** Are we to sit stilland suffer an un- 
provoked rebellion to terminate in the formation 
of an independent hostile empire?” ‘Are we 
to suffer our colonies, the object of the great na- 
tional expense and of two bloody wars, to be lost 
forever to us,and given away to strangers from a 
scruple of empl ying foreign troops to preserve our 
just rights, over colonies for which we have paid 
so dear a purchase! As the Americans, by refu- 
sing the obedience and taxes of subjects, deny 
themselves to be a part of the British empire and 
make themselves foreigners, the y cannot com- 
plain that foreigners are emy ploye -d against them.” 
On the other side the me asure was severely con- 
demned. The necessity of the war was denied, 
and the nation was re presented as disgraced by 
applying to the petty princess of Germany for 
succors against her own rebellious subjects. The 
tendency of the example to induce the Ameri- 

cans to form alliances with foreign powers, was 
strongly urged. It was said, ‘‘ hitherto the colo- 
nists have ventured to commit themselves singly 
in this arduous contest, without having recourse 
to foreign aid, but it is not to be doubted, that 
in future they will think themselves fully justifi- 
ed both by our example, and the laws ot self- pre- 
servation, to e ngage forei gners to assist them in 
opposlug those merce} aries, whom we are about 
to transport for their destruction. Nor is it doubt- 
ful that in case of their application, European 
powers of a rank far superior to that of those pet- 
ty princes, to whom we have so abjectly sued for 
aid, will conside *r themselves to be equally enti- 
tled to interfere in the quarrel between us and 
our colonies.” 

The supposition of the Americans receiving 
aid from France or Spain, was on this and sever- 
al other occasions ridiculed, on the idea that 
these powers would not dare to set their own 
colonies the dangerous example of encouraging 
—_ of Great-Britain in opposing their sover- 
eign. It was also supposed, that they would be 
See >d by considerations of future danger to 
1eir American possessions, from the establish- 
ment of an independent empire in their vicinity. 

In this session of parliament between the 26th 
of October, 1775, and the 23d of May, 1776, the 
ultimate plan for reducing the colonies was com- 
pletely fixed. The Americans were declared out 
of the royal protection, and 16,000 foreign merce- 
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naries employed by nalauthority to effect their 
subjugation. Thes« a 
in ‘the tollowing ummer to de clare themselves 
ind: pend nt,and to seek for rn aid: events 
which shall be hereafter more fully explained. 
inction for carrying on the wal 
against alien enemies be- 
ing obtained, it became necessary to fix on acom- 
mander of the royal to be employed on 
this occasion. This as a matter of right was, in 
the first instance, offered to general Oglethorpe, 
as being the first on the list of general officers. 
To the surprize of the minister, that 
veteran readily accepted the command, on con- 
dition of rly 
merous well appointed army anc da powers 

vere promised him, to which he replied, ** L will 
undertake the hout a ship 
of war, provided you will authorize me to assure 
the colonists on my arrival among them, that you 
will do them justice.”’ He added farther, * I know 
the people of America well, and am satisfied, that 
his majesty has not in any part of his dominions 
more obedient, or more loyal subjects. You may 
secure their obedience by doing them justice, but 
you will never subdue them by force of arms.’ 
These opinions so favorable to the Americans, 
proved general Oglethorp pe to be an improper per- 
son for the purpose inte nded by the British min- 
istry. He was therefore passed over, and the 
command given to Sir William Howe. 

It was resolved to open the campaign withsuch 

a powerful force as ‘* would look down all oppo- 
sition, and effectuate nission without blood- 
shed,”’ and to direct its operations to the 
plishment of three objects. The first was 
relief of Quebec, and the recovery ol 
which also included a subsequent invasion of the 
north-western frontiers of the adjacent provinces. 


ures induced Congress 


ioreig 


Parliamentary s 
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against the colonists as 


forces 


respectable 


his being prop supported. 


business wit aman or 


subi 
accom- 
the 
‘anada, 


The second was a strong impression on some of 


the southern colonies. The third and principal, 
was to take possession of New-York, with a force 
sufficiently powerful to keep possession of Ilud- 
son’s River, and form a line of communication 
with the royal army in Canada, or to overrun the 
adjacent country. 

The partial success of the first part of this plan, 
has been in the preceding chapter explained. 
The execution of th part was comunit- 
ted to general Clinton and Sir Peter Parker. The 
former with li force having called at New- 
York, and lin Virginia lord Dunmore 
the late of that ec 
ing that nothing could be 
proceeded to Cape-Fear river. 
issued a proclamation from on 
transport, offering free pardon 
should lay down their arms, excepting Cornelius 
Hasnett, and Robert Howe; but the recent de- 
feat of the regulators and Highlanders, restrain- 
ed even their friends from paying any attention 
to this act of grace. 

At Cape-Fear, a junction was formed between 
Sir Henry Clinton and Sir Peter Parker, the lat- 
ter of whom had sailed with his squadron direct- 
ly from Europe. They concluded to attempt the 
reduction of Charleston, as being, of all places 
within the line of their instructions, the object 
at which they could strike with the greatest pros- 
pect of ar ivantare. The y had 2,800 landed fore: . 
which they hoped, with the co-operation of thei 
shipping, would be fully sufficient. 

For som yery exer 
made to put the f South-C: 
especially its capital, Charleston, in a respectable 
posture of In subserviency to this 
view, works had been erected on Sullivan’s Is- 
land, which is situated so near the channel lead- 
ing up to the town, as to be a convenient post 
for annoying vessels approaching it. 

Sir Peter Parker attacked the fort on the i 
(June 28,) with two fifty gun ships, the 
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tive 
guns 


and Es , four frigs 
on, Solebay a Syren, each 
Sphy 20 gun he Fri 
guns, R loop, and ‘Thunder 

guns. Onthe fort were mounted 26 
cannon, 26, 18 and 9 pounders. ‘The attack 
commenced between ten and eleven in the fore- 
noon, and was continued for of ten 
hours. The garrison consisting of regulars | 
and a few militia, under the ‘command ot 
Moultrie ,» made a most gallant defence. They 
hired deliberately, for the most part took aim, and 
seldom mii iro! The ships were torn 
almost to pieces, and the killed and wounded on 
board exceeded 200 men. The lo of the gar- 
rison was only ten men killed, and 22 wounded. 
The fort being built of Palmetto, was little dam- 
aged. The shot which struck it were ineffectu- 
ally buried in its soft wood. General Clinton had 
sometime before igagement landed with a 
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number of troops on Long-Island, and it was ex-| 


pected that he would have co-operated with Sir | 
Peter Parker, by crossing over the narrow pas- | 
sage which divides the two isl nds, and attack- | 
ing the fort in its unfinished rear; but the ex- 
treme danger to which he must unavoidably 
have exposed his men induced him to decline 
the periious attempt. Colonel Thomson with 
7 or 800 men was stationed at the east end 
Sullivan’s island, to oppose their crossing. 

serious attempt was made to land 
the fleet, or the tachment commanded 
Henry Clinton. ‘The firing ceased in the 
ing, and soon afte 


de 


Betore morning th y 
from the island. Within a dew days 
troops re-embarked and the whole 
New-York. The thanks of Congr 
to general Lee, who had 
to take the command in C 
colonels Moultrie and Thomson, for 
good conduct on this memorable day. In 
pliment to the commanding officer the fort 
that time was called Fort Moultrie. 

During the engagement the inhabitants stood 
with arms in their hands at their respective pos ts, 
prepare <i to receive the enem y wherever they y 
might land, Impressed with high ideas of Bri- 
tish power and bravery, thi 
that the fort would be eithersilenced or passed,and 
that they should be called to imme action. 
Chey were c ed in the vat landing pla 
near C and their re lixed to 
invaders at the dis- 
very round, 
to Heaven. 

by the repulse of this armament the yuthern 
states obtained a respite from the calamities 
for two years anda halt. The deteat the British 
met with at Charleston,seemed in some measure to 
counterbalance the unfavorable impression made, 
by their subsequent successes, to the northward. 
Throughout the wholesummer, and till the close 
of the year, Congress had little else than the 
victory on Sullivan’s island, to console them 
under the various evacuations, retreats and de- 
to which, asshall hereatter be related, their 
armies were obliged to submit in every other part 
of theunion. Theeventof the expedition con- 
tributed 
Was intended to 
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xperience proved that American might 
resist a British fleet and army. ‘Those 
motives had abetted the 


of their opposition 


interested 


ner 
nent, 


} 
ashamed 


to the struggles of an infant people for their dear-| 


est rights, retired into obscurity. 

The effects of victory, in animating the 
Americans, were much greater than could be 
warranted, by the circumstances of the action. 
As it was the first attack made by the British na- 
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successful issue inspire da condidoaee 
a more exact knowledge of militaty caleu- 
would have corrected. The circumstance 
happening in the y part of the war, 
one of the weaker provinces were hap- 
pily instrumental in dispelling the gloom whic h 

of many of the colo- 


jovershadowed the minds 
powerful fleets and nu- 


ot ear! 


1h 


inists, on hearing of the 
merous armies which were coming against them. 

The command of the force which was design- 
jed to operate against New York in this cam- 
|paign, Was given to admiral lord Howe, and his 
brother, Sir William, officers who, well 
their personal characters, as the known 
|bravery of their family, stood high in the confi- 
idence of the british nation. To this service was 
| allotte d avery powerful army, consisting of about 
30,000 men. This force was far superior to any 
oat America had heretofore seen. The 
{troops were amply provided “ ith artillery, military 
stores, me warlike mater als of every kind, and 
were supported by a numerous fleet. The ad- 
}miral and general, in addition to their military 
| powers, Were appointed commissioners for resto- 
ring peace to the colonies. 

General Howe having in vain waited two 
months at Halifax for his brother, and the ex- 
| pected re-inforcements from England, impatient 
of farther delays, sailed from that harbor, (June 
10,) with the force which he had previously com- 
manded, in Boston, and directing his course to- 
wards New-York, arrived in the latter end of 
June, off Sandy-Hook. Admiral lord Howe, 
With part of the re-inforcement from England, 
arrived at Halifax (June 12,) soon after his broth- 
jer’s departure. Without dropping anchor he fol- 
lowed, and soon after joined him near Staten-Is- 
lland. The British general, on his approach, 
found every part of New-York island, and the 
most exposed parts of Long Island fortified and 
well defended by artillery. About fifty British 
transports anc hored near Staten- Island, which 
jhad not been so much the object of attention. 
| The inhabitants thereof, either from fear, policy, 
jor affection, expressed great joy on the arrival of 
|the royal forces. General Howe was there mct 
i} by Tryon, late governor of the province, and by 
several of the loyalists, who had taken refuge 
with himinan armed vessel. He wasalso joined 
|by about sixty persons of New-Jersey, and 200 
the inhabitants of Staten-Island were embodi- 
jed, as a royal militia. From these appearances, 

great hopes were indulged that as soon as the ar- 
was in a condition to penetrate into the coun- 
itry, and protect the loyalists, such numbers would 
ir standard as would facilitate the at- 

unent of the objects of = campaign. 

On the fourt! 1 day after the British transports 
appeared off Sandy y-Hook, congress, though fully 
informed of the numbers and appointment of the 
force about to be employed against the colonies, 
ratified their famous declaration of indepen- 
dence. This was publicly read to the American 
army, and received by them with unfeigned ac- 
‘clamations of joy. Though it was well known 
i that Great-Britain had employed a force of 55,000 
men, to war upon the new-formed states, and 
| that the continental army was not near equal to 
half that number, and only engaged for a few 
jmonths, and that congress was without any 
of foreign aid, yet both the American of- 
gave every evidence of their 
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hearty approbation of t! Le » decree which severed 
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colonies from Great-Britain, and submitted to 
the decision of the sword, whether they should 
ibe free states, or conquered provinces. Now, 
said they, ‘*we know the ground on which we 
lstand. Now we area nation. No more shall the 
}opprobrious term of rebel, with any appearance 
|of justice, be applied to us. Should the fortune 
of war throw us into the hands of our enemies 
| we may expect the treatment of prisoners, and 
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not the punishment of rebels. The 
which we contend is of such magnitude that w 
may freely risk our Jives to obtain it. 

It had early occurred to general Wash 
that the possession of New-York, would be 
the british a favorite object. Its central 
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neton, 
with 
situation 


and contiguity to the ocean, enabled them to 
carry With facility the war to any part of the sea- 
coast. The possession of it was rendered still 


} 


more valuable by the ease with which it could be 
maintained. Surrounded on all sides by water, 
it was defensible by a number of British 
ships, against adversaries whose whole navy con- 
only of a few frigates. Hu 
navigable for ships of the 
distance, afforded an opportunity 
stern trom the more 
any communic 


small 


ison’s river, 


to a 


sisted 
being 
great 
ering the ea 
and of preventing almost 
tween them. 

From these well known advantages, it was 
presumed by the Americans, that the British 
would make great exertions to effect the reduc- 
tion of New-York. General Lee, while the Bri- 
tish Were yet 1n possession of the capital of Mas- 

sachusetts had been detached trom Cambridge 
to put Long r-[sland and New-York intoa posture 
of defence. As the departure 
became more certain, the 
instantly going to New-York, in- 
ssity ot collecting a torce for it: 
safety. It had been therefore agreed in a coun- 
cil of war, (March 3,) that five regiments, to- 
gether with a rifle battalion should mai 
out delay to New-York, and that thestatesof New 
York and New-Jersey should be requested to furn- 
ishthe former two thousand, and the latter one 
thousand men for its immediate defence. 
eral Washington soon followed, and early in 
April fixed his head-quartersin that city. Anew 
distribution of the American army took place. 
Part was left in Massachusetts. Between two 
and three thousand were ordered to Canada: 
but the greater part rendezvoused at New-York. 

Experience had taught the Americans the dif- 
ficulty of attacking an army, after it had effect- 
ed alodgment. Th y theretore enuous 
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creased the nec 
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exertions to prevent the british from enjoying 
the advantages in New York, which had result- 
ed from their having been permitted to land and 


fortify themselves in suaden com- 
mencement of hostilities in 

gether with the previous undisturbed 
the roval army, allowed no time for deliberating 
ona syst mof war. Ac 


indicated the propriety of 


Boston. The 
Lassachusetts, to- 


landing ot 


tances 
on a plan for 


nange of circums 


fixing 


conducting the defeuce of the new formed 
states. On this occasion general Washington, 


after much thought, determined on a war of posts. 
This mode of conducting military operations gave 
confidence to the Americans, and besides, it 
both retarded and alarmed their adv ersaries. The 
soldiers in the American army were new levies, 
and had not yet learned to stand uncovered, be- 
fore the instruments of death. ne them 
to the sound of fire arms, while 

tered from danger, was step tow aid inspi- 
ring them with a portion of mechanic 
The British remembered Bunker’s-hili,and had no 
small reverence for even elit fortifications, 
when defended by ireemen. Irom views of this 
kind, works were erected in and New- 
York, on Long-Island, and the 


heights of Haer- 
lem. These, besides batteries, were field re- 


they were shel- 


il courage. 
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congress ié OY ng of tl campaign ul 
ther elve ( ( of a iore u nt for ti I 
ence. i t f re n June determined 
la plan to re- 1 ( t ir continental ariny, 
by bringing intothe field a new species of troops, 
that would be more permanent than the common 
militia, and yet more easily raised than regulars. 
With this view they instituted a flying camp, 
to consist of an intermediate corps, between reg- 
ular soldiers and militia. Ten thousand men | 
were called for (June 3,) from the states of Penn- 








sylvania, Marvland, and Delaware, to be in con- 
stant service to the first day of the ensuing De- 
cember. Congress at the same time called 
13,800 of the common 1! i from Massac 
etts, Connecticut, New-York, and New-Jersey. 
The men for forming the flying cat} e gen- 
erally procured, but there were great iclencies 
jot the militia, and many of those who obeyed 
their country’s call, so far as to turn out, mani- 


| of the militia of 


doubts, formed of earth with a parapet and ditch.! 


‘The former were sometimes fraised, and the lat- 
ter palisadoed, but they were in no instance 
formed to sustain asiege. Slight as they were, 
the campaign was nearly wasted away before 
they were so far reduced, as to permit the royal 
army to penetrate into the country. 

The war having taken a more important turn 


than in the preceeding year had been foreseen,' disarm and secure the disaffected, to remove or|some description of it, otherwi 


|The people of 


| pressed 


tested a reluctan* ‘o submit to the nece ssary 
discipline of camps. 
The difficulty ot 


arms while betore 


providing the with 
exceeded by the} 
,; Superior difficulty of supplying them in their 
new position. by the returns of the garrison at 
Fort Montgomery, in thi April, it 


troops 


boston, was 


highlands, in 


appeared there were 208 privates and only 41 
guns fit for use. in the garrison at Fort Consti- 
tution, there were 136 men, and oniy 68 guns 
fitforuse. Flints were also much wanted. Lead 
would have been jually defictent, had not a 
supply tor the musquetry been obtained by strip- 
pi FY aweilng houses. 

‘The uncertainty of the place, where the Eri- 


erations, added 
W ash- 
h seaport 
town, supposed itself to be the object of the bri- 
tish, and was ardent in its supplications to th 
commander in chief for 
Massachusetts were 
with an idea, that the evact 
ton was only a feint, and that the 
would soon return. They were for 


tish would 
mintich to 


ington. 


commence their oO} 


the emibaras 


ment ot 
Not only each colony, but ea¢ 


generai 


his peculiar attention. 


strongly liti- 
ation of Bos- 
british army 


that reason 





very desirous, that the continental troops should 
not be withdrawn trom their state. The inhabi- 
tants of Rhode-Island urged in a long { dil, 
that their tariftime situation ¢€ X pose 1 tem: to UnR- 
common da er, While the oreat exXertions i 
fitting out armed vesseis, had d privea t i Oo 
many of their citizens. Phey theretore pra i 
tor ody of continental soldiers, to be station- 
ed for their constant and peculiar detence. So 
various were the applicauons tor tro ps, SO nu- 


arms, that a decided con- 
duct became necessary to prevent the feeble 
American force, and the deficient stock of pub- 
lic arms from being divided and subdived, so as 
to be unequal to the proper any one 
place. 

In this crisis of particular danger, the people 
of New-York acted with spirit. Though they 
knew they were to receive the impression 
ot the British army, yet their convention resolv- 
‘ ous residing within the state | 
ot New-York, and claiming protection trom its 
laws, owed it allegiance, and that any person | 
owing it allegiance and levying war agatust the 
state, or being an nt to the king of Great- 
Britain, should be deemed guilty of treason and 
suffer death.”’ I hey also resolved that one fourth 
Westchester, Dutchess and Or- 
ange counties, should be forthwith drawn out for 
the defence of ’ the liberties, property, wives and 
children of the good people of the state, to be 
continued in service till the last day of Decem- 
ber,’ and “that as the inhabitants of King’s 
county, had determined not to oppose the ene-| 
mv, a committee shoud be appointed to enquire 
into the authenticity of these and to! 


merous the calls for 


detence of 


lirst 


ed, ** that all persons 


adh . 
adhere 


reports, 


| may be 


jreceived on 


) l ph 9 nd ( sary to 
W oO ( WW ty Ms 9 

i two re ( 1 oen- 
Hoy \ ] oO! the y come- 
menced their } oO tions, to try what 
might be dons t r civil capacity towards ef- 
fecting a re-union ween Gre atpbegse and 
the colonies. It was one of the first acts of lord 
Howe, to send on shore a circular letter to sev- 
eral of the royal governors in America, inform- 
ing them of the late act of parliament, * for re- 
to the colonies, and g1 ting pardon 

} ' ; 7 ; 


accompani- 


I 





In this informed the colonists 

-with which his brother and he were 

' g r particular par- 

do toall tho whothoug! yh | deviated from 
their allegiance, were willing to return to their 
duty,’ and of declaring *‘any colony, province, 
lcounty or town, port, distr ct or plac » to be at 
the peace of his majesty.”? Coner mpressed 


proprosals ot the 





with a belief, that the 


commis- 


sioners, instead of disuniting the people would 
have a contrary effect, ordered them to be speed- 


ily published in the several American news- 


papers. Had a redress of grievances been at 
this late hour offered, though the honor of the 
states was involved in supporting their late dec- 


i 
, : 
on of independence, yet the love of peace 





: 
ind th as Of great numbers to their parent 
*“o would in all proba ty have made a pow- 
emmul party for rescinding the act of s¢ -paration, 
nd for re-uniting them with Great-Britain. But 
when it app { that t power of the royal 
commissioners was little more than to grant par- 


] , rr 2 ay »! + ‘ } y ot 
aons, congress appeals d to the good sense of the 


» 





, for the necessity of adhe 


} rl no ¢ the set 
peop ng to the ac 


of independence. The resolution for publishing 
the circular letter, 
royal 
of, “* that 

} 


and the declaration of the 
commissioners, assigned as a reason there- 
the good people of the United States 


! 
informed of what 1 nature are the commis- 


sioners, and what the terms, with Xpectation 
of which the insiduous court of Great-Britain 
had endeavored to amuse and disarm them, that 
t few who still remain suspended by a hope, 
yunded eit} 1 tl ustic or moderation of 
th ite king, may now at ict convinced 
that the valor alone of their country is to save 
Ss | i it es." 

About the same time flags were sent ashore 
by lord Howe, witha letter directed to George 


to receive 
with the title due 
rank. In his letter to Congress on this 
subjeet he wrote as follows: * 1 would not on 
any occasion sacrifice essentials to punctilio, but 
in this instance I deem it a duty to my country 
and appointment, to insist on that respect, which 
in any other than a P vublic view, I would wil- 
lingly have waived.”? Congress applauded his 


Washington, Esq. which he refused 
is not } 


to his 


‘conduct in a public resolution, and. at the same 


time directed that no letter or message sheuld be 
any occasion whatever, from the 
encmy;, by the “commander-in-chief, or others 
the commanders of the American but such 


army, 


as were directed to them in the characters they 
severally sustained.” 
So t , ad -reneral Patterson 





was sent to New York, by general Howe, with 
a letter addressed to George Washington, &c. 
&e. &c. On an interview adjutant-general, 
expressing his high esteem for the person 
and character of the American general, and de- 
claring, that it was not intended to derogate 
from the respect due to his rank, expressed his 
hopes, that the ef celeras would remove 
scdianete to their correspondence. General 
| Washington replied, “ That a letter directed to 
any person in a cl laracter, should have 
e it would appear 


the 
tilt 


after 


the im- 


public 





i ee 


“5 
2a 
\e 
‘ 
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a mere private letter. 
ceteras implied every thing 
any thing, and that he should therefore decline 
the receiving any letter directed to him as 
private person, when it related to his public sta- 
tion. A long conference ensued, in which the 
adjutant-general observed, 
sioners were armed with 


great powers 
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That it was true the et} anita rs resolve a to apy ‘their first attempt on 
, but they also implie 1d! Long Island. 


This was preferred to New York, 
as itabounded with those supplies which their 


a, forces required. 


The British landed be- 


tween two small towns, 


without opposition, 
Utrecht and Gravesend. 


that ‘the commis-| The American works protected a small peninsu-| 
and |la having Wallabout Bay to the left, 


and stretch-| 


would be very hap py in effecting an accommo- lit ng over to Red-Hook on the right, and the East} 


dation.” He received for answer, 
what appeared, their powers were only to grant 
pardon; that they who had committed no fault, | 
wanted no pardon.’ > Soon after this interview, 
a letter from Howe, respecting prisoners, which | 


‘*that from | 


| 


tiver being in their rear. General Sullivan, | 


| with a strong force was encamped within these| 


| 


was properly addressed to W ashington, was re-| 
| passes through these hills, one near the narrows, | 


ceived. 


While the British, by their manifestoes and | 


declarations, were ende -avoring to separate those | Bedford road, and the »y are all defensible. 
with Great Bri-| were the only roads which could be passed from| 


who preferred a reconc iliation 


tain from those who were the friends of inde- 


pendence, Congress, by a similar policy, was at-| except aroad which led round the 
had | of the hills to Jamaica. 
‘men on each of 
had | 
;guard the 


who 


tempting to detach the foreigners, 
service of 


come with the royal troops, from the 
his Britannic majesty. Before hostilities 
commenced, the following resolution was adopt- 


works at Brooklyn. From the east side of the 
narrows runs a ridge of hills covered with thick} 
| wood, about five or six miles in length, which| 
terminates near Jamaica. There were three| 


a second on the Flatbush road, and athird on the} 
These| 


| the south side of the hills to the American lines, 


easterly end| 
The Americans had 800} 
these roads, and colonel Miles! 
placed with his battalion of riflemen, to| 
road from the south of the hills to Ja- 


was 


ed and circulated among those on whom it was} maica, and to watch the motions of the British. 


intended to operate; (August 14;) * Resolved, 


that these states will receive all such foreigne rs | post at Flatbush, in the evening, ep ee 
ma-/ following night the greater part of the British ar-| 


who shall leave the armies of his Britannic 
jesty in America, and shall choose to become 
members of any of these states, and they shall 


General de Heister, with his Hessians, took| 


) Ln the 


my, commande d by Gen. Clinton, marched to gain| 
the road leading round the easterly end of the | 


be protected in the free exercise of their reonee c-| hills to Jamaica, and to turn the left of the Ame "r-| 


tive religions, and be invested with the rights, 
privileges and immunities of natives, as ip: 
lished by the laws of these states, and moreover, | 
that this Congress will provide for every such| 
person, fifty acres of unappropriated lands in 
some of these states, to be held by him and his 
heirs, as absolute property.” 

The numbers which were prepared to oppose 
the Biitish, when they should disembark, made 
them for some time cautious of proceeding to 
their projected land operations, but the seperior- 
ity of their navy enabled them to go by water, 
wLithersover they pleased. 

A British forty gun ship, with some smaller 
vessels, (July 12,) sailed up North River, with- 
out receiving any damage of consequence, 
though fired upon from the batteries of New 
York, Paules-Hook, Red-Bank, 
Island. 


| 


' vanced 


| fled 


icans. He arrived about two hours before day, 

within half a mile of this road. One of his par-| 
ties fell with a patrol of American officers, | 
and took them all prisoners, which prevented | 
the early transmission of intelligence. 





Upon | y 


the first appearance of day general Clinton ad-| 


and took possession of the heights over} 
which the road passed. General Grant, with) 
the left wing, advanced along the coast by the| 
west road, near the narrows; but this was in- 
tended chiefly as a feint. 

The guard which was stationed at this road, 
without making any resistance. A few of) 
them were afterwards rallied, and 


jadvanced with 1500 men, and took possession 


and Governor’s | 
An attempt was mi de , not long after,! ing, (August 27,) by the Hessians from Flatbush, 


lof a hill, about two miles from the American! 
camp, and in front of general Grant. 


An attack was made » very early in the 


lord Stirling | 





out the whole da Ly. “The variety of ‘the ground 
occasioned a succession of small engagements, 
pursuits and slaughter, which lasted for many 
hours. British discipline in every instance, tri- 
umphed over the native valor of raw troops, 
who had never been in action, and whose of- 
ficers were unacquainted with the stratagems 
of war. 

The loss of the British and Hessians was about 
450. The killed, wounded and prisoners of 
the Americans, including those who were drown- 


| ed or perished in the woods or mud, considera- 


bly exceeded a thousand. Among the prisoners 
of the latter were two of their general officers, 
Sullivan and lord Stirling. Three colonels, 
lieutenant colonels, 3 majors, 18 captains, 43 
lieutenants, and 11 ensigns. Smallwood’s reg- 
iment, the officers of which were young men 
of the best families in the state of Maryland, 
sustained a loss of 259 men. The British after 
their victory were so impetuous, that it was with 
difficulty, the y could be restrained from attack- 
ing the American lines, 

In the time of, and subsequent to, the engage- 
ment, general Washington drew over to L ong 
Island, the greatest part of his army. After he 
had collected his principal force there, it was 
his wish and hope, that Sir William. Howe, 
would attempt to storm the works on the island. 
These, though insufficient to stand a reguiar 
siege, were strong enough to resist a coup de 
main. The remembrance of Bunker’s hill, and 
a desire to spare his men, restrained the British 
cma from making an assault. On the con- 
trary he made demonstrations of proceeding by 
siege, and broke ground within three hundred 
ards to the left at Putnam’s redoubt. Though 
general Washington wished for an assault, yet 
being certain that his works would be untenable, 
when the British batteries should be fully open- 
ed, he called a council of war, (Aug. 30.) to con- 
sult on the measures proper to be taken. It 


| was then determined that the objects in view 


morn-| 


with two fire ships, to de sstroy the British vessels} under gene ral de Heister, and by gene ral Grant} 
in the North River, but without effe ‘cting any/on the coast, and was well supported for a con-| 


thing more than the burning of a tender. 


They ' siderable 


time by both sides. The Americans 


were also attacked with row galleys, but to lit-| who opposed general de Heister were first in-| 


tle purpose. 


Rose men of war, came down the 

joined the fleet. 

from their batteries on land, 

exertions on the water, proved ineffectual.—/)ton, 


After some time the Phoenix and} formed of the approach of general Clinton, who 
rive r, andjhad come round on their left. 
Every effort of the Americans lly began to retreat to their camp, 
as well as their | tercepted by the 


immediate- 
but were 


They 


in-| 


who got into the rear of their 


The British ships passed with less loss than was) tacked them with his light infantry and dragoons, 


gene rally expe cte »d, but nevertheless the damage while returning to thei ir 


lines. They were 


they received was such as deterred them from | driven back till they were met by the Hessians. 


frequently repeating the experiment. 


In two|They were thus alternately chased and inter- 


or three instances they ascended the North Ri-| | ce pted hetween general d* Heister and general 


ver, and in one or two the East River, but those |Clinton. 


which sailed up the former speedily returned, 


lfound their way to the camp. 


Some of their regiments ne vertheless 


The 


and by their return, a free communication w as| under lord Stirling, consisting of colonel Miles’ 


opene d through the upper part of the state. 


itwo battalions, colonel Atlee’s, colonel 


right wing under general Clin-| 
left, and at-! 


| for them to 


} 


Americans! 


Small-| 


The American army in and near New York} wood’s, and colonel Hatche’s regiments who! 


amounted to 17,225 men. 
new troops, 
and unconnected posts, 
fifteen miles removed from others. 
force before New 


But so many unforseen delays had 
that the month of 
before they were 
campaign. 


taken place, 
August was far advanced, 


These were mostly|were engaged with general Grant, 
and were divided in many sm: all| gre sat resolution for about six hours. 


Their retreat was thus in-| 
but several, notwithstanding, broke} 
\through and got into the woods. Many threw 


themselves into the marsh, some were drowned, | 


,able number escaped by this way to their lines, 
When all things were ready, the British com-| 


i 


fought with! 
They were} 
some of which were!uninformed of the movements made by general | 
The British/Clinton, till some of the troops under his com-| 


York was increasing by fre-|mand had traversed the whole extent of coun-| 
quent successive arrivals from Halifax, South | try in their rear. 
Carolina, Florida, the West Indies, and E urope. | te reepted, 


were in no degree proportioned to the dangers 
to which, by a continuation on the island, they 
would be exposed. Conformably to this opinion, 
| dispositions were made for an immediate retreat. 
This commenced soon after it was dark from 
two points, the upper and lower ferries, on East 
river. General M‘Dougal, regulated the em- 
barkation at one, and colonel Knox at the other. 
The intention of evacuating the island, had been 
so prudently concealed from the Americans, 
that they knew not whither they were going, 
but supposed to attack the enemy. The field 
artillery, tents, baggage, and about 9000 men 


5h 


| were conveyed to the city of New York over 


East river, more than a mile wide, in less than 
13 hours, and without the knowledge of the 
British, though not six hundred yards distant. 
Providence, in a remarkable manner, tavored 
the retreating army. For some time after the 
Americans began to cross, the state of the tide 
and a strong north-east wind made it impossible 
make use of their sail boats, and 
their whole number of row boats was insufficient 
for completing the business in the course of the 
night. But about eleven o’clock the wind died 
away, and soon after sprung up at south-east, 
and blew fresh, which rendered the sail boats 
of use, and at the same time made the passage 
from the island to the city, direct, easy, and ex- 
peditious. ‘Towards morning an extreme thick 
fog came up, which hovered over Long Island, 
and by concealing the Americans, enabled them 
to comple te their retreat without inte rruption, 
though the day had begun to dawn some time 
before it was finished. By a mistake in the 
transmission of orders, the American lines were 


in a condition to open the/and others perished in the mud, but a conside r-| evacuated for about three quarters of an hour 


before the last embarkation took place, but the 


The king’s troops displayed great valor through- British, though so near that their working par- 
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ties could be distinctly heard, being enveloped 
in the fog knew nothing of the matter. The 
lines were repossessed and held till six o’clock 
in themorning. Whenevery thing except some 
heavy cannon was removed, general Mifflin, 
who commanded the rear guard, left the lines, 
and under the cover of the fog got off safe. In 
about half an hour the fog cleared away, and 
the British entered the works which had been 
just relinquished. Had the wind not shifted, 
the half of the American army could not have 
crossed, and even as it was, if the fog had not 
concealed their rear, it must have been discov- 
ered, and could hardly have escaped. General 
Sullivan, who was taken prisoner on Long Is- 
land, was immediately sent on parole, with the 
following verbal message from lord Howe to 
Congress, ‘** that though he could not at present 
treat with them in that character, yet he was 
very desirous of having a conference with some 
of the members, whom he would consider as 
private gentlemen; that he, with his brother the 
general, had full powers to compromise the dis- 
pute between Great Britain and America, up 
terms advantageous to both—that he wishe: 
compact might be settled, at a time when no de- 
cisive blow was struck, and neither party could 
say it was compelled to enter into such agree- 
ment—that were they disposed to treat, many 
things which they had not yet asked, might and 
ought to be granted, and that if upon conterence 
they found any probable ground of accommoda- 
tion, the authority of Congress would bs after- 
wards acknowledged to render the treaty com- 
plete.” Three days after this message was re- 
ceived, general Sullivan was requested to inform 
lord Howe, ‘‘that Congress being the represen- 
tatives of the free and independent stat ot 
America, they cannot with propriety send any 
of their members to confer with his lordship in 
their private characters; but that ever desirous 
of establishing peace on reasonable tern 
will send a committee of their body, to know 
whether he has any authority to treat with per- 
sons authorized by Congress for that purpose, on 
behalf of America, and what that authority 1s; 
and to hear such propositions as he shall think 
fit to make respecting the same.” ‘They elected 
Dr. Franklin, John Adams, and Edward Rut- 
ledge, their committee for this purpose. In a 
few days they met lord Howe on Staten Island, 
and were received with great politeness. On 
their return they made a report of their confer- 
ence, which they summed up by saying, ‘It 
did not appear to your committee that his lord- 
ship’s commission contained any other authority 


s, they 


than that expressed in the act of parliament—) 
namely, that of granting pardons, with such ex-| 


ceptions as the commissioners shall think proper 
to make, and of declaring America, or any part 
of it, to be in the king’s peace, on submission: 
For as to the power of enquiring into the state 
of America, which his lordship mentioned to us, 
and of confering and consulting with any per- 
sons the commissioners might think proper, and 
representing the result of such conversation to 
the ministry, who, provided the colonies would 
subject themselves, might after all, or might not, 
at their pleasure, make any alterations in the 
former instructions to governors, or propose in 
parliament any amendment of the acts complain- 
ed of, we apprehended any expectation from 
the effect of such a power, would have been 
too uncertain and precarious to be relied on by 


America, had she still continued in her state of 


> 


dependence. Lord Howe, had ended the con- 
ference on his part, by expressing his regard for 
America, and the extreme pain he would: suffer 
in being obliged to distress those whom he so 
much regarded. Dr. Franklin thanked him for 
his regards, and assured him, ** that the Ameri- 
cans would shew their gratitude, by endeavor- 
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ing to lessen as much as possible, all pain he | 
might feel on their account, by exerting their 
utmost abilities, in taking good care of them- 

The committee in every respect maintained 
the dignity of Congress. Their conduct and 
sentiments were such as became their charac- 
ter. The friends to independence rejoiced that 
nothing resulted from this interview that might 
disunite the people. 1e 
good sense of their countrymen, ordered the 
whole to be printed for their information. All 
the states would have then rejoiced at less ben- 


t! 


Congress, trusting to 


eficial terms than they obtained about seven 
years after. But Great Britain counted on the 


certa 


inty of their absolute conquest, or uncondi- 
tional submission. Her offers therefore 
ported so little with the feeli 


com- 
ngs of America, that 
they neither caused demur nor 
the new formed states. 

The unsuccessful termination of the action on 
eriously 
alarming to the Americans than the loss of their| 
men. 


disunion among 


the 27th, led to consequences more 


Their army was universally dispirited. | 
The militia ran off by companies. Their ex- 
ample infected the regular regiments. The 
oose footing on which the militia came to camp, | 
made~ it hazardous to exercise over them that 
discipline, without which, an army is a mob.— 
To restrain one part of an army, while another 
claimed and exercised the right of doing as they 
pleased, was no less impracticable than absurd. 
A council of war, (Sept. 7,) recommended to 
act on the defensive, and not to risk the army 
for the sake of New York. To retreat, subject- 
ed the commander-in-chief to reflections paintul 
to bear, and yet impolitic to refute. To stand 
his ground, and by suffering himself to be sur- 


rounded, to hazard the fate of America on one 
! 


decisive engagement, was contrary to every ra- 


tional plan of defending the wide extended states 
committed to his care. A middle line between | 
abandonding and defending was therefore for a 
short time adopted. The public stores were 
moved to Dobbs’ ferry, about 26 miles from New 
York. I'welve thousand men were ordered to 
the northern extremity of New York island, and 
4500 to remain for the defence of the city; while 
the remainder occupied the intermediate space, 
with orders, either to support the city or Kings- 
bridge, as exigencies might require. Betore the 
British landed, it was impossible to tell what 
place would be first attacked. This made it ne-| 
cessary to erect works for the defence of a va-| 
riety of places, as well as of New York. Though | 
every. thing was abandoned when the crisis) 
came that either the city must be relinquished, | 
or the army risked for its defence, yet from the | 
delays, occasioned by the redoubts and other | 
works which had been erected on the idea of} 
making the defence of the states a war of posts, 
a whole campaign was lost to the British and 
saved to the Americans. The year began with 
hopes that Great Britain would recede trom her 
demands, and therefore every plan of defence 
was on a temporary system. The declaration of| 
independence, which the violence of Great Bri- 
tain forced the colonies to adopt in July, though 
neither foreseen nor intended at the commenc-} 
ment of the year, pointed out the necessity of| 
organizing an army, on new terms, correspon-| 
dent to the enlarged objects for which they had | 
resolved to contend. Congress accordingly de-| 
termined to raise 88 battalions, (Sept. 16,) to} 
serve during the war. Under these circum- 
stances to wear away the campaign, with as 
little misfortune as possible, and thereby to gain 
time for raising a permanent army against the | 
next year, was to the Americans a matter of the | 
last importance. ‘Though the commander-in-| 
chief abandoned those works, which had en- | 
grossed much time and attention, yet the advan-| 


| 


; quered—her 
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tage resulting from the delavs they occasioned, 
far overbalanced the expense incurred by their 
erection. 2 

The same short-sighted politicians who had 
|before censured general Washington for his 


cautious conduct in not storming the British 
lines at Boston. renewed their clamors against 
him for adopting this avacuating and retreating 
system. Supported by a consciousness of his 
own integrity, and by a full conviction that 
these measures were best calculated for secur- 
ing the of America, he, for the 
good of his country, voluntarily subjected his 
overshadowed by a temporary cloud. 

General Howe having prepared every thing 
for a descent on New York island, (Sept. 15,) 
began to land his men under coyer of ships of 
war, between Kepps’ bay, and Turtle bay. A 
breast work had been erected in the vicinity, 
and a party stationed in it to oppose the British 
in case of their attempting to land. But on the 


independence 


tame to be 


| first appearance of danger, they ran off in con- 


fusion. The commander-in-chief came up, and 
in vain attempted to rally them. Though the 
British in sight did not exceed sixty, he could 
not either by example, entreaty, or authority, 
prevail on a superior force to stand their ground 
and face that inconsiderable number. Such 
dastardly conduct raised a tempest in the usual- 
ly tranquil mind of Gen. Washington. Having 
embarked in the American cause from the purest 


| principles, he viewed with infinite concern this 


shameful behavior as threatening ruin to his 


country. He recollected the many declarations, 


,of Congress, of the army, and of the inhabitants, 


preferring liberty to life, and death to dishonor, 
and contrasted them with their present scan- 
dalous flight. His soul was harrowed up with 
hensions that his country would be con- 

army disgraced, and her liberties 
destroyed. He anticipated, in imagination, that 
the Americans would appear to posterity in the 
light of high sounding boasters, who blustered 
when danger was at a distance, but shrunk at the 
shadow of opposition. Extensive confiscations 
and numerous attainders presented themselves 
in full view to his agitated mind. He saw, in 
imagination, new formed states, with the means 
of defence in their hands, and the glorious pros- 
pects of liberty before them, levelled to the dust, 


appre 
ri 


and such constitutions imposed on them as were 
likely to crush the vigor of the human mind, 
while the unsuccessful issue of the present 
struggle would for ages to come deter posteri- 
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ty from the bold design of asserting their rights. 
Impressed with these ideas he hazarded his 


person for some considerable time in rear of his 
own men, and in front of the enemy with his 
horse’s head towards the latter, as if in expecta- 
tion that by an honorable death he might escape 
the infamy he dreaded from the dastardly con- 
duct of troops on whom he could place no de- 
pendance. His aids and the confidential friends 
around his person, by indirect violence, com- 
pelled him to retire. In consequence of their 
address and importunity, a life was saved for 
public service, which otherwise from a sense 
of honor, and a gust of passion, seemed to be 
devoted to almost certain destruction. 

On the day after this shameful flight of part of 
the American army, a skirmish took place be- 
tween two battalions of light infantry and High- 
landers commanded by brigadier Leslie, and 
letachments from the American army, un- 
der the command of lieutenent-colonel Knowl- 
ton of Connecticut, and major Leitchof Virgin- 
ia. The colonel was killed and the major bad- 
ly wounded. Their men behaved with great 
braveryPand fairly beat their adversaries from 
the field. Most of these were the same men, 
who had disgraced themselves the day before, 
by running away—struck with a sense of shame 
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fer their late misbehavior, they had offered them- 


selves volunt and requested the com- 
mander-in-chief to give them an opportunity to 
retrieve their honor. Their good conduc 
this d engagement, proved an antidote 
the poison of f din 
day. [t demonstrated that ant- 
ed resolution and l 

with the British, 
that a little more ex peri 
to assume, not only tl! 
spirit and firmness of soldiers. 

The Americans having evacuated the city of 
New York, a brigade of the British army march- 
ed into it. They had been but a few days in 
possession, when a dreadful fire, most probably 
occasioned by the disorderty conduct of some 
British sailors, who had been permitted to regale 
themselves on broke out, and consumed 
about a thousand houses. Dry weather and 
brisk wind, spread the flames to such an extent, 
that had it not been for great exertions of the 
troops and sailors, the whole city must have 
shared the same fate. After the Americans had 
evacuated New York, they retired to the north 
end of the island on which that city is erected. 
In about four weeks general Howe began to ex- 
ecute a plan for cutting off general Washington’s 
communication with the eastern states, and eli- 
closing him so as to compel a general engage- 
ment on the island. With this view, the great- 
er part of the royal army passed through Hell- 
gate, (Oct. 12,) entered the sound, and landed 
on Frog’s Neck, in West-Chester county. Two 
days alter they made this movement, (Oct. 14,) 
general Lee arrived from his late successful com- 
mand tothe southward. He found that there 
was a prevailing disposition among the officers 
in the American army for remaining on New 
York Island. A council of war was c calle d, (Oct. 
16,) in which general Lee gave such convin- 
cing reasons for quitting it, that they resolved im- 
mediately to withdraw the bulk of the army. He 
also pressed the e x pedie ney of evacuating Fort 
Washington, but in this he was opposed by gen- 
eral Greene, who argued that the possession of 
that post would divert a large body of the ene- 
my from joining their main foree, and in con- 
junction with Fort Lee would’ be of great use in 
covering the transportation of provisions and 
stores up the North River for the service of the 
American troops. He added farther, that the 
garrison could be brought off at any time by 
boats from the Jersey side of the river. His opin- 
ion prevailed. Though the system of evacua- 
ting and retreating was in general adopted, an 
exception was made in favor of Fort Washing- 
ton, and near 3000 men were assigned for its de- 
fence. 

The royal army, after 
Frog’s Neck, advanced 
(Oct. 18.) On their march they sustained a con- 
siderable loss by a party of Americans whom 
general Lec e or osted behind a wall. After three 
days (Oct. 21,) general Howe moved the right 
and centre of his army two miles to the north- 
ward of New Rochelle, on the road to the White 
Plains, and there he received a large reinforce- 
ment. 

General Washington, while retreating from 
New York . soe: was careful to make a front 
towards the British, from East-Chester almost to 
White Plains, in order secure the 
those who were behind, and to defe “i the re- 
moval of the sick, the cannon and stores of his 
army. In this manner his 
small detached 
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) upon which the 
main force at White Plains 
ments. <A general action was hourly 
and a considerable one took place, 
several hundreds fell, (Oct. 28.) The 
V > commanded by 
’ ral Les! 
the Ameri 


expect d, 
in which 
American 
\I* Doual, 
W hile thie y were en 
can baggage wa 1 off, i 
full view of the british army. after this, 
general Washington changed a left 
wing stood fast, some 
hills. 


general and th 


gent i@. - 
gaged, 
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mover 
soon 
his 


and his right fell 


oe 

back t 
one in a military point of view, he 
and expected an action; but general Howe a 
clined it, and drew off his forces towards Dobbs’ 
ferry. The Americaus afterwards retired to 
North Castle. 

General Washington, with part of his army, 
crossed the North River, (Nov. 12,) and took 
post in the neighborhood of Fort Lee. A force 
of about 7500 men was left at North Castle, un- | 
der general Lee. 

The Americans having retired, Sir William 
Howe determined to improve the opportunity of 
their absence, for the reduction of Fort Wash- 
ington. This, the only post the Americans then 
held on New York island, was under the 
mand of colonel Magaw. The royal army 
four attacks upon it. The first on the north 
ide, was led on by general Kniphausen. The 
econd on the east by general Mathews, suppc 
ed by lord iwallis. The third wa 
the direction of lieutenant-colonel 
the fourth was commanded by lord Piercy. 
troops under Kniphausen, when advancing to 
the fort, had to pass through a thick wood which 


made 


Cor s 


under 


was occupied by colonel Rawling’s regiment of 


riflemen, and suffered 
well directed fire. 
the British light-infantry advanced against a par- 
ty of the Americans who were annoying them 
from behind rocks and trees, and obliged them 
to disperse. Lord Piercy carried an advance | 
iwork on his side, and licutenant-colonel Stir- 
‘ling forced his way upa steep height and took 
170 prisoners. ‘Their outworks 
he Americans left their lines and crowded into 
the fort. Colonel Rahl, who led the right col- 
umn of Kniphausen’s attack, pushed forward 
and lodged his column within a hundred yards | 
of the fort, and was there soon joined by the | 
left column—the garrison surre ynde red on terms 
of capitulation, by which the men were to be 


very much from their 


being carried, 


During this attack, a body of 


Aessthianin aueiehhe d t hele l band, 


both desired | all forfeitures and penalties for the same. 
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considered as prisoners of war, and the officers | 


to keep their baggage and side arms. 
ber of prisoners amounted to 2700. The loss of 
the British, inclusive of killed and wounded, 
was about 1200. Shortly after Fort Washington 
‘had surrendered, (Nov. 18,) lord Cornwallis with 
a considerable force passed over to attack Fort 
Lee, on the opposite Jersey 


The num- 


shore. 

‘The garrison was saved by an immediate evacu- 
ation, but at the expense of their artil lery and 
stores. General Washington, about this time re- 
treated to Newark. Having abundant reason 
trom the posture of afiairs to count on the ne- 
cessity of a farther retreat, he asked 
Pennsylvania, will the Pennsylvanians support | 
us!’ The colonel replied, if the lower counties 
are subdued and give up, the back counties will | 
do the same. The general replied we must re- 
tire to Augusta county in Virginia. 
will be obliged to repair to us for safety, and we 
must try what we can do in carrying on a pre- 
datory war, and if ove 
the All gheny mountains. 

W hile ide of success was flowing in 
general ees , he and his brother, as al com- 
iT proclamation, which 
they ‘* All persons as: 
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declared **that every person 
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overnor 


‘ Sty 


They also 
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1e governor, lieute- 
r-in-chief of any 
nies, the general or 
of his majesty’s forces, and 
claim the benefit of the proclamation, and testi- 
fy his obedience to the laws by 
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certain a 
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commanding oflicer 5 
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In this position, Which was an admirable Ln gem of all treasons by him cot nmitted | and of 


Ma- 
ny who had been in office, and taken an active 
part in support of the new government, accept- 
ed of offers and made peace by submis- 
sion. Some who had been the greatest. bluster- 


these 


lers in favor of independence, veered round to 


the strongest side. Men of fortune 
gave way. ‘The few who stood 
be found in the middle 


generally 
firm, were 
nostly ranks of the 
pe ople. 

The term of time for which the 
soldiers had engaged serve ended in Novem- 
ber or December, with no other exception, than 
two lerv, belonging to 
state of were engaged for 
at the 
fallacious 
would place 
n the flying camp, 
after the prospect of that event 
iad vanished, was enlisted till the first of 
December, from a presumption that the campaign 
would terminate by that time. 

When it was expected that the conquerors 
would retire to winter quarters, they commenced 
a new plan of operations, more alarming than all 
their previous conquests. The reduction of Fort 
the evacuation of Fort Lee, and 
the diminution of the American army by the de- 
| parture of those whose time of service had ex- 
snecouraged the Eritish, notwithstanding 
the severity of the winter, and the badness of 
the roads, to pursue the remaining inconsidera- 
ble continental force, with the prospect of anni- 
hilating it. By this turn of affairs, the interior 
}country was surprized into confusion and found 
an enemy within its bowels without a sufficient 
To retreat was the only ex- 
| pe dient le ft. This having commenced, lord 
Cornwallis followed and was close in the rear of 
lveneral Washiugton, as he retreated successive- 
ly to Newark, to Bunswick, to Princeton,to Tren- 
and to the Pennsylvania side of the Dela- 

The pursuit was urged with so much 
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companies of 
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lrapidity, that the rear of the one army, pulling 


|attended 


colonel | 
Reed— Should we retreat to the back parts of 


Numbers | 


down bridges, was often within sight and shot 
of the van of the other, building them up. 

This retreat into, and through New Jersey, was 
with almost every circumstance that 
could occasion embarrassment and depre ssion ol 
spirits. It commenced in a few days after the 
Americans had 2700 men in Fort Washing- 
ton. In tor ys after that event the whole 
flying me claimed their discharge. This was 
followed by the almost daily departure of others, 
whose engagements termi! rated ne arly about the 
same time. A farther disappointment happe ned 
ltp general Washington at th iis time. Gates had 
been ordered by Congress to send two regiments 
‘from Ticonderoga to reinforce his army. Two 
Jersey regiments were put under the command 
of general St. Clair, and forwarded in obedience 
to this order, but the period for which they 
were enlisted was expired, and the moment they 
hs ntered their own state, they went off to a man. 

{A few officers wit hout a si ngle private, were all 
that ieral St. Clair brought off these two regi- 
ments, to the aid of the retreating American ar- 
mv. The few who remained with general Wash- 
ington were in a most forlorn condition. They 


ow 


lost 


irteen da 











and had been compelled to 


consisted mostly of the troops whic! had garri- 
eC, I 


soned Fort Le 
abandon that po: 
menced their retreat without tents o1 

and without any utensils tod their provi- 
sions. In this situation they performed a ma 

of about -ninety miles, and had the address to 
prolong it to the space of ninteen days. As th 
retreating Americans marched through the coun- 
try, scarcely one of the inhabitants joined them, 
while numbers were daily flocking to the royal 
army, to make their peace and obtain protection. 
They saw on the one side a numerous well ap- 
pointed and full clad army dazzling their eyes 
with the elegance of uniformity; on the other a 
few poor fellows, who from their shabby clothing 
were called ragamuffins, fleeing for their safety. 
Not only the common people changed sides in 
this gloomy state of public affairs, but some ot 
the leading men in New-Jersey and Pennsylva- 
nia adopted the same expedient. Among thes 
Mr. Galloway and the family of t 
Philadelphia, were mo 
mer, and one of the latter, had members of 
Congress. In this hour of adversity they ea 
within the British lines, and surrendered t l- 
selves to the con juerors, alleging In justilica yn 
of their conduct, that though they had 
with their countrymen in seeking tor a red 
grievances in a constitutional way, they 
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were in particular, at all times, averse to inde- 
pendence. 

On the day general Washington retreated ove! 
the Delaware, the British took possession of 
Rhode-Island without any loss, and at the same 
time blocked up commodore Hopkins’ squadron 
and a number of privateers at Providencs 

In this period, when the American army was 
relinquishing its general—the people giving uj 
the cause, some of their leaders going over to 
the enemy, and the british command suc- 
ceeding in every e! 
taken prisoner at baskenridge, by lieutenant 


colonel Harcourt. ed a depression ot 
spirits among the t xceeding any 





real injury done to their essential interests. ! 
had been re pe atedly ordered to come forward 
with his division and join general Washington, 
but these orders were notobeyed. ‘This cireum- 
tance, and the dangerous crisis of public affairs, 
together with his being alone at some distance 
from the troops which he commanded, begat 
suspicions that he chose to fall into the hands of 
the British. Though these apprehensions were 
without foundation, they produced the same ex- 
tensive mischiel as if they had been realities. 
the Americans had reposed extrava 
dence in his mi itary taients and expel nce Ol 
regular European war. Merely to have k 
such an idol of the states at any time, wou 
have been distressful, but losing him under cir- 
cumstances, Which favered an opinion that, des- 
pairing of the American cause, he chose to be 
taken a prisoner, Was to many an extins 
ment of every hope. 

By the advance of the British into New Jersey, 
the neighborhood of Philadelphia became tli 
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seatof war. This prevented that undisturied | 


attention to public business which the delibera- 
tions of Congress required. They therefore ad- 
ourned themselves (Dee. 12,) to meetin eight 
days at Baltimore, resolving at the same time 
(D c.20,)**that general Washington should be pos- 


sed of full powers to order and direct al! things 


relative to the department, and the operations of 
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war. 
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gress. 
their making up all differences with Great-Bri- 
tain was the principle objection to the interfe- 
rence of foreign courts, in what was represent- 
ed to be no more than a domestic quarrel. 
A resolution adopted in the deepest distress, 
and the worst of times that congress would lis- 
ten to no terms of re-union with their parent 
state, convinced those who wished for the dis- 
memberment of the British empire, that it was 
sound policy to interfere, so far as would prevent 
the conquest of the United States. 

These judicious c'eterminations inthe cabinet, 
were accompanied with vigorous exertions in the 
field. Inthiscrisis of danger 1500 of the Pennsy!l- 
vania militia,embodied tore-inforce the continen- 
talarmy. The merchant, the farmer, the tradesman 
and the laborer, cheerfully relinquished the con- 
veniences of home, to perform the duties of pri- 
vate soldiers, in the severity of a winter cam- 
paign. Though most of them were accustomed 
to the habits of a city life, they slept in tents, 
barns, and sometimes in the open air, during the 
cold months of December and January. There 
were, nevertheless, only two instances of sick- 
ness, and only one of death in that large body of 
men, in the course of six weeks. The delay so 
judiciously contrived on the retreat through Jer- 
sey, afforded time for these volunteer reinforce- 
ments to join general Washington. The num- 
ber of troops under his command at that time, 
fluctuated between two and three thousand men. 
To turn round and face a victorious and numer- 
ous foe with this inconsiderable force was risking 
much; but the urgency of the case required that 
something should be attempted. The recruiting 
business for the proposed new continental army 
was at astand, while the British were driving the 
Ameritans before them. The present regular 
soldiers could, as a matter of right, in less than 
a week claim their discharge, and scarce a single 
recruit offered tosupply their place. Under these 
circumstances, the bold resolution was formed 
of re-crossing into the state of Jersey, and at- 
tacking that part of the enemy which was posted 
at Trenton. 

When the Americans retreated over the Dela- 
ware, the boats in the vicinity were removed out 
of the way of their pursuers,—this arrested their 
progress: But the british commanders in the se- 
curity of conquest cantoned their army in Bur- 
lington, Bordentown and Trenton, and other 
towns of New-Jersey, in daily expectation of 
being enabled to cross into Pennsylvania, by 
means of ice, which is generally formed about 
that time. 

Of all events, none seemed to them more im- 
wrobable, than that their late retreating half na- 
kod enemies, should in this extreme cold season, 
face about and commence offensive operations. 
They ind ulged themselves ina degree of careless 
inattention to the possibility of a surprize, which 
in the vicinity of an enemy, however contempti- 
ble, can never be justified. It has been said that 
colonel Rahl, the commanding officer in Trenton, 
being under some apprehension for that frontier 
post, applied to general Grant for a re-inforce- 
ment, and that the general returned for answer, 
“Tell the colonel, he is very safe, I will under- 
take to keep the peace in New-Jersey with a cor- 
poral’s guard.” 


In the evening of Christmas day, general, 


Washington, made arrangements for re-crossing 
the Delaware in three divisions: at M. Konkey’s 
ferry, at Trenton ferry, and at or near Borden- 
ton. The troops which were to have crossed 
at the two lowest places, were commanded by 
generals, Ewing and Cadwallader ; they made 
every exertion to get over, but the quantity of 
ice was so great, that they could not effect their 
purpose. ‘The main body which was command- 
ed by general Washington crossed at M. Kon- 


They well knew that an apprehension of 
passage so long, that it was three o’clock in the 
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’s ferry, but the ice in the river retarded the 
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morning before the artillery could be got over. 
On their landing in Jersey, they were formed in- 
to two divisions, commanded by generals Sulli- 
van and Greene, who had under their command 
brigadiers, lord Stirling, Mercer and St. Clair: 
one of these divisions was ordered to proceed on 
the lower, or river road, the other on the upper 
or Pennington road. Col. Stark, with some light 
troops, was also directed to advance near to the 
river, and to possess himself of that part of the 
town, Which is beyond the bridge. The divisions 
having nearly the same distance to march, were 
ordered immediately on forcing the outguards, to 
push directly into Trenton, that they might charge 
the enemy before they had time to form. Though 
they marched different roads, yet they arrived at 
the enemy’s advanced post, within three min- 
utes of each other. ‘The outguards of the Hes- 
sian troops at Trenton soon fell back, but kept up 
a constant retreating fire. Their main body 
being hard pressed by the Americans, who had 
already got possession of half their artillery, 
attempted to file off by a road leading towards 
Princeton, but were checked by a body of troops 
thrown in their way. Finding they were sur- 
rounded, they laid down their arms. The num- 
ber which submitted, was 23 officers and 886 men. 
Between 30 and 40 of the Hessians were killed 
and wounded. Colonel Rahl, was among the 
former,and seven of his officers among the latter. 
Captain Washington of the Virginia troops, and 
five or six of the Americans were wounded. Two 
were killed, and two or three were trozen to 
death. The detachment in Trenton consisted 
of the regiments of Rahl, Losberg. and Kniphau- 
sen, amounting in the whole to about 1500 men, 
and a troop of British lighthorse. All these were 
killed or captured, except about 600, who escaped 
by the road leading to Bordenton. 

The british had a strong battalion of light in- 
fantry at Princeton, and a force yet remaining 
near the Delaware, superior to the American Ar- 
my. General Washington, theretorein the even- 
ing of the same day, thought it most prudent to 
re-cross into Pennsylvania, with his prisoners. 

The effects of this successiul enterprize were 
speedily felt in recruiting the American army. 
About 1400 regular soldiers whose time of service 
was on the point of expiring, agreed to serve 
six weeks longer, on a promised gratuity of ten 
paper dollars to each. Men of influence were 
sent to different parts of the country to rouse 
the militia. The rapine and impolitic conduct of 
the British, operated more forcibly on the inhabi- 
tants, to expt | them from the state, than either 
patriotism or persuasion to prevent their overrun- 
ning it. 

The Hessian prisoners taken on the 26th being 
secured, general Washington re-crossed the Del- 
aware, (Dec. 28,) and took possession of Tren- 
ton. The detachments which had been distribu- 
ted over New-Jersey, previous to the capture of 
the Hessians, immediately, after that event, as- 
sembled at Princeton, and were joined by the ar- 
my from Brunswick under lord Cornwallis. Froimn 
this position they came forward towards Trenton 
(Jan. 2d. 1777,) in great force, hoping by a vig- 
orous onset to repair the injury their cause had 
sustained by the late defeat. Truly delicate was 
the situation of the feeble American army. To 
retreat was to hazard the city of Philadelphia, 
and to destroy every ray of hope which had be- 
gun to dawn from their late success. ‘To risk 
an action with a superior force in front, and a 
river in rear, was dangerous in the extreme. 
To get round the edvanced party of the British, 
and by pushing forwards to attack their rear, was 
deemed preferable to either. The British on their 
advance from Princeton, about 4 P. M. attacked a 
body of Americans which were posted with four 


field pieces, a little to the northward of Trenton, 
and compelled them to retreat. The pursuing 
British, being checked at the bridge over San- 
pink creek, which runs through that town, by 
some field pieces, which were posted on the op- 
posite banks of that rivulet, fell back so far as to 
be out of reach of the cannon, and kindled 
their fires. The Americans were drawn up on 
the other side of the creek, and in that position 
remained till night, cannonading the enemy and 
receiving their fire. In this eritical hour, two 
armies on which the success or failure of the 
American revolution, materially depended, were 
crowded into the small-village of Trenton, and 
only separated by a creek in many places forda- 
ble. The British believing they had all the ad- 
vantages they could wish for, and that they could 
use them when they pleased, discontinued all 
farther operations, and kept themselves in readi- 
ness to make the attack next morning. Sir Wil- 
liam Erskine is reported to have advised an im- 
mediate attack, or at least to place astrong guard 
at a bridge over Sanpink creek, which lay in the 
route the Americans took to Princeton, giving 
for reason that, otherwise, Washington if a good 
general, would make a move to the left of the 
royal army, and attack the post at Prineeton in 
theirrear. The next morning presented a seene 
as brilliant on the one side, as it was unexpected 
on the other. Soon after it became dark, gener- 


jal Washington ordered all his baggage to be si- 


lently removed, and having left guards, for the 
purpose of deception, marched with his whole 
force by a circuitous route to Princeton. This 
mancevre was determined upon in a council of 
war, from a conviction that it would avoid the 
appearance of a retreat, and at the same time 
the hazard of an action in a bad position, and 
that it was the most likely way to preserve the 
city of Philadelphia, from falling into the hands 
of the british. General Washington also pre- 
sumed, that from an eagerness to efface the im- 
pressions, made by the late capture of the Hes- 
sians at Trenton, the British commanders had 
pushed forward their principal force, and that of 
course the remainder in the rear at Princeton 
was not more than equaltohis own. The event 
verified this conjecture. The more effectually 
to disguise the departure of the Americans 
from Trenton, fires were lighted up in front of 
their camp. ‘These not only gave an appearance 
of going to rest, but as flame cannot be seen 
through, concealed from the British, what was 
transacting behind them. In this relative posi- 
tion they were a pillar of fire to the one army, 
and a pillar of cloud to the other. Providence 
favored this movement of the Americans, The 
weather had been for some time so warm and 
moist, that the ground was soft and the roads so 
deep as to be scarcely passable: but the wind 
suddenly changed to the northwest, and the 
ground in a short time was trozen so hard, that 
when the Americans took up their line of march, 
they were no more retarded, than if they had 
been upon a solid pavement. 

General Washington reached Princeton, early 
in the morning, (Jan. 3,) and would have com- 
pletely surprised the British, had not a party, 
which was on their way to Trenton, descried 
his troops, when they were about two miles dis 
tant, and sent back couriers to alarm their unsus- 
pecting fellow soldiers in their rear. These consist 
ed of the 17th, the 40th and the 55th regiments ol 
British infantry and some of the royal artillery 
with two field pieces, and three troops of light 
Dragoons. The centre of the Americans con- 
sisting of the Philadelphia militia, while on their 
line of march, was briskly charged by a party ol 
the British, and gave way in disorder. ‘The mo- 
ment was critical. General Washington pushed 
forward, and placed himself between his own 
men and the British, with his horse’s head front- 





